Life long and continuing 
education answers the basic 
problems of education in 

' future. Education has always 
combined eternal values and 
cultural objectives with the 

= need to respond to the social, 
economic and industrial 
demands of the age. As such 
the educational administration 
plays a key role in the process 
of the development of the 
education. This book tries to 
initiate meaningful, academic 
interactions and a free, frank 
and bold dialogue in the 
educational area of high public 
interest. The book effectively 
marshals a wide range of 
material and contains an 
excellent exposition of the 
problems of modern day 
education. This book is 
addressed to administrators, 
planters and educators 
working in the field of 
education and training with a 
view to stimulating interest 
and attention in the areas of 
education and its related field. 

This book is indeed a 
valuable edition and will be of 
immense use of educators, 
planners as well as layman 
interested in the educational 
system. 
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PREFACE 


Life long and continuous education is an inte- 
gral part of the scheme of development of an individual 
society, a state or a nation. It answers the basic prob- 
lems of education in future. It is because it intends to 
aim at the whole evolving human being to all his as- 
pects and throughout his life time because it did not 
only transcends the artificial barriers between academic 
and non-academic education and the traditional dis- 
tinction between conventional public educator and 
adult education. The greatest claim of education in the 
twenty first century to be called “Modern” in its dis- 
tinctive features which differentiate it from the old and 
traditional system that is commonly termed as indig- 
enous education. 


Even though Indian educational scenario, over 
the past few decades, has been characterised by mas- 
sive quantitative expansion at all levels, it is still faced 
with a staggering back log of high literacy levels there 
is a school of though which suggests that some how, 
out of muddy waters of life, we have distitled that es- 
sence which is called pure education. 

The present book is divided into eight chapters 
which show a significant contribution to the debate on 
some of the major issues concerning education it not 
only analysized the imperatives, dimensions and defi- 
ciencies but also provide valuable suggestions for 
keeping the modern educational system and efficiency 
in tune with the fast changing situations and require- 
ments. 


All chapters present a kaleidoscopic view of the 
education system and the Indian reality and strive to 
grapple with some of the basic issues which create di- 
lemmas for the educator as a service organization in a 
democratic society beside discussing the latest views. 
If besides entertaining the reader, this book succeed in 
creating an enlightened awareness in the field of edu- 
cation, its mission would be fulfilled. I may humbly 
add that I would took upon the constructive criticism 
of my readers with gratitude as such interaction would 
altimately enhance the aims and objectives of this book. 


Anita Srivastav 
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Chapter-1 
Meaning and Scope of 
Vocational Education 


eee 


Through the ages man has worked for his liveli- 
hood, has learned through accumulated experiences how 
to face and control natural forces and how to live within 
the limited physical resources for the good of all. All 
this mass of rich human experience achieved through 
work has stimulated man to seek means and methods of 
increasing his efficiency in work. Asa result, the method 
of learning through organized experience has come into 
use. Apprenticeship or training under guild organiza- 
tion originated during ancient times and continued dur- 
ing the middle ages-was among the first forms or orga- 
nized learning. The vocational institute or school, which 
is relatively recent origin, is a modern example of insti- 
tutionalized learning to work through consciously or- 
ganized instruction. 

Since the beginning of time occupational knowledge 
and manual skill have, in one form or another, been trans- 
mitted from man to man.and from generation to genera- l 
tion. This transmitting process, whatever its form of or- 
ganization, has developed into the educational process 
that has now given rise to expansions and developments 
of what may be termed as vocational education. The 
diffusion of the occupational knowledge and the trans- 
mittal of the manipulative skill, underlying occupations 
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and callings of man, may be interpreted as the forerun- 
ner of the various concepts of vocational education. In 
this broad sense, vocational education becomes that part 
of the total experience whereby man learns to carry ona 
gainful occupation proficiently and efficiently. The term 
“vocational education” as used in this broad sense is 
meant to cover both unorganized and organized meth- 
ods of transmitting knowledge, skills and competencies. 


The age-old methods of learning on the job with no 
or little assistance and supervision is the unorganized 
form, while specific vocational education through the 
institutionalized process is the organized form. Ina 
strictly utilitarian sense, “vocational education or train- 
ing implies a series of organized and controlled learn- 
ing experiences used to educate or train any person or 
persons for a given employment”. The instructing pro- 
cess is organized to the extent the instructional objec- 
tives are clearly defined and understood and the instruc- 
tor knows exactly what knowledge and skill it his duty 
to impart most effectively. 


Through the ages, however, there has been but one 
way for the unskilled worker to learn to do his work, 
namely, the “pick up” method, in which observation, 
imitation and individual initiative constitute the sole 
means of training. It is only in the recent years that any 
serious attention is given to the training of unskilled 
worker to do his tasks efficiently. The unprecedented 
developments in science and technology have tended to 
expand vocational areas for which organized education 
or training is required. Vocational education and train- 


ing has thus become both a consequence and a cause of 
progress. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: CONCEPTS AND 
MEANINGS 


There are several differing concepts and meanings 
of vocational education or training. Most of these have 
arisen from traditional practices and the meaning of 
terms used and their implications. An examination of 
these will reveal the basic differences for certain prac- 
tices and relationships in vocational or occupational 
education, which are fundamental in nature and in 
programmes 

One such concept is that vocational education is the 
education or training of workers. Its origin may be traced 
to the early apprenticeship training practices. This con- 
cept implies that any kind of education or training in 
which a worker participates is vocational education. It 
also suggests that humans have dissimilar abilities and 
the persons having neither the capacity nor the desire to 
study the traditional curriculum be prevailed upon to 
opt for vocational trades more adapted to their taste and 
abilities. Implicit in the concept is the meaning that 
working class children be trained for factory work sim- 
ply because that is their destiny. This kind of thinking 
does not fit in with the principle of equal educational 
opportunity. 

Another concept is that vocational education is the 
education for manual work. This concept centers on the 
ideas of ability to work with hands rather than mind- 
witha curriculum of certain manual activities like leather 
work, wood work, metal work, drawing work, for ex- 
ample. The knowledge and skills learned from such 
education or training just underlie mental activities rel- 
evant to the curriculum but without relevance to spe- 
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cific occupational competence. This concept has resulted 
in the present-day practice of placing drop-outs, physi- 
cally handicapped and socially disadvantaged young 
people in vocational courses without considering learn- 
ers’ interest and ability. A sizeable proportion of voca- 
tional institutions (other than LT.Is.) in our country many 
perhaps be described as manual training institutions. 


Yet another concepts is that vocational education is 
education in certain specified subjects, which may be of 
vocational or technical nature, generally confirmed to 
secondary stage of education. This concept implies that 
a specified part of the curriculum is vocational or tech- 
nical, the remaining part falling under general or liberal 
education coverage. Here vocational educational is not 
to supplement it. The essential merit of the idea is that 
the total education imparted has both cultural and util- 
ity values fitting an individual for progressing in his 
chosen field of activity with in-built opportunity for ver- 
tical mobility. Technical high school type of education 
in our country is the example. 


One more conceptis that vocational education is that 
education which is craft-oriented. The major objectives 
of craft-oriented education or training is to aid learners 
in greatest work efficiency possible in earning their liv- 
ing by providing special instruction in single crafts or 
trades. The education or training given in this manner 
lacks academic or cultural aspects of education. Educa- 
tors, therefore, feel that any craft or trade-centered sys- 
tem of education ot training isa divisioning process, seg- 
regating vocational from general education mainstream. 
The learners that are unable to profit from the traditional 
academic learning generally opt for this sort of indus- 
trial training, as given in our LT.Is. Although the insti- 
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tutions are equipped to offer practical preparation for 
most of the recognized trades, the courses are not in ac- 
cord with the objectives of a mass system of common or 
comprehensive schools as in vogue in U.K., U.S.A. and 
Japan. 

Finally, there is the concept that vocational educa- 
tion is education for productive purpose or socially use- 
ful productive work. When the objective is a product or 
a service for consumer use, the work involved is termed 
as productive work or socially useful productive work. 
Implicit in this modern concept is the meaning that as 
the individual seeks and finds new and improved ways 
of working through education or training, he increases 
his vocational efficiency. Gainful pursuits, regular oc- 
cupations or vocations are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in our industrialized society. Vocational education 
for productive work basically provides learning experi- 
ence of an avocational nature, training learners to fit the 
requirements of a hierarchical work force. This concept 
is in accord with the present-day movement of “educa- 
tion for individual needs”, education with the purpose 
“to prepare persons who would contribute to industrial, 
agricultural and commercial efficiency”. This concept 
also leads to the theme that “all education, when con- 
sidered in relation to the great masses of the peoples of a 
country, must be measured finally by the single test of 
usefulness and utility”. Education imparted in this man- 
ner should aim at the development of proficient worker 
as well as good-citizens. 

These concepts and definitions of vocational edu- 
cation reveal varying interpretations, meanings and pur- 
poses. A review of the development of vocational edu- 
cation and the literature associated with it points to the 
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fact that such variations exist and come about as a result 
of the history and development of a country and many 
diverging opinions arising in determining the ways and 
means of the education system fitting in with the mores 
and traditions of the societies it constitutes. 


Viewed in the historical perspective, the develop- 
ment of vocational education or training has been taken 
place through the following successive stage : (i) indi- 
vidual initiative and resourcefulness; (ii) unconscious ab- 
sorption and imitation ;(iii) conscious imitation and or- 
ganized training in the home; (iv) apprenticeship or guild 
system practices; (v) pick-up learning under specializa- 
tion; and (vi) organized training through such means as 
vocational or occupational institutions and modernized 
apprenticeship under training-in -industry process. 
Within recent years the progress of science and technol- 
ogy has called increasingly for the systematic organized 
training of skilled personnel to man great numbers of 
new jobs and many old jobs with profoundly modified 
process. Operations once performed manually are now 
largely performed through machines, thus the empha- 
sis in training shifting from the acquisition of manipula- 
tive skill to the acquisition of technical knowledge intel- 
ligently on the job or the activities associated with it. This 
fact has led to the central idea of a organizing education 
systematically and efficiently through the establishment 
of vocational training at work places. 


Today, as always, the instructional process is said 
to be conscious and organized to the extent the methods 
in transmitting knowledge and skills are well-organized 
both pedagogically and administratively. In terms of 
pedagogical detains, the methods of instructions as prac- 
ticed in institutions may be better organized than those 
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followed in training establishments of industry. But the 
institutional system suffers from the weakness of its in- 
ability to secure and use participating experience as sub- 
ject-matter for training. On the other hand, the training 
given by the shop or offices is likely to be less pedagogi- 
cally oriented-with the emphasis occupational psychol- 
ogy of the learner. Viewed from the directness of aim, 
the recognition of group characteristics and the use of 
the real experience as an instruction device, training-in- 
industry is regarded as an effectively successful voca- 
tional instruction system. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Principles of vocational education serve a useful 
purpose in the delineation of policies, processes and pro- 
cedures underlying vocational education. Principles of 
vocational education are derived from past experiences 
and judgments that have proved to be satisfactory and 
effective. Principles growing out of the deliberations and 
general agreement among individuals and bodies inter- 
ested in and concerned with vocational education find 
incorporation in the basic vocational education laws. 


The general principles of vocational education are 
delineated below. They are established principally on 
the basis of rich experience and judgment of the late Dr. 
Charles, a leader in vocational education in the U.S.A. 
He was the first director of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in U.S.A. Dr. Charles was acknowledge 
as a great authority on vocational education enunciated 
here have stood the test of times and they are as valid 


now as ever before. 
1. Vocational education will be efficient in proportion 


r 
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as the environment in which the learner is trained 
is a replica of the environment in which he must 
subsequently work. 


Effective vocational education can only be given 
where the training jobs are carried out in the same 
way with the same operations, the same tools and 
the same machines as in the occupation itself. 


Vocational education will be effective in pro por- 
tion as it trains the individual directly and specifi- 
cally in the thinking habits and the manipulative 
habits required in the occupation itself. 


Vocational education will be effective in pro por- 
tion as it enables each individual to capitalize upon 
his interest, aptitude and intrinsic intelligence to the 
highest possible degree. 


Effective vocational education for any profession, 
calling trade, occupation or job can only be given to 
the selective group of individuals who need it, and 
can profit by it. 

Vocational education will be effective in pro por- 
tion as the specific training experience for forming 
right habits of doing and thinking are repeated to 
the point that these habits become fixed to the de- 
gree necessary for gainful employment. 


Vocational education will be effective in proportion 
as the instructor has had successful experience in 
the application of knowledge and skills to the op- 
erations and process he under takes to teach. 


For every occupation there is a minimum of pro- 
ductive ability, which an individual must possess 
in order to secure or retain employment in that oc- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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cupation. If vocational education is not carried to 
that point with that individual, itis neither person- 
ally or socially effective. 


Vocational education must recognize the conditions 
as they are and must train individuals to meet the 
demands of the labour market even though it may 
be true that more efficient ways of conditioning the 
occupation may be known and that better working 
condition are rightly desirable. 


For every occupation there is a body of content 
which is peculiar to that occupation and which prac- 
tically has no functioning value in any other occu- 
pation. 


Vocational education will render efficient social ser- 
vices in proportion as it meets the specific training 
needs of any group at the time they need it, and in 
such a way that they can most effectively profit by 
the instruction. 

Vocational education will be socially efficient in 
production as in its personal relations with learn- 
ers it takes into consideration the particular charac- 
teristics of any particular group which it serves. 


The administration of vocational education will be 
efficient in proportion as itis elastic and fluid rather 
than rigid and standardized. 

While every reasonable effort should be made to 
reduce per capita cost, there is a minimum below 
which effective vocational education cannot be at- 
tempted. 


Vocational education-involving the institution, the 


home, and the industry or business-frequently evolves 
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processes and procedures different from those of gen- 
eral education. This fact makes it necessary to under- 
stand the importance of the principles presented above. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION VERSUS GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

The term general education is used to mean the edu- 
cation that should prepare persons to live more intelli- 
gently as citizens and to understand and enjoy life. To 
that end, general education implies the knowledge, skills 
and attitude needed by persons for successful and pur- 
poseful living. 

The term vocational education is used to mean the 
education that should prepare persons to work more ef- 
ficiently. Efficiently vocational education implies specific 
education and training in the usable knowledge, skills 
and competencies for the occupation in question. 

However, different concepts of the relationship of 
general education and vocational education are there. 
Mostly they arise from differences in educational phi- 
losophy. Some educationists and administrators con- 
tend that a general or fundamental content is the best 
preparation for a vocation. They advocate that courses 
in such areas as general agriculture, domestic science and 
general business provides appropriate education or train- 
ing for both general and vocational needs and be in- 
cluded in the general education subjects. However, vo- 
cational educators differ on the point that courses de- 
signed this way do not provide education for the spe- 
cific competencies needed in preparing for a vocation. 
These educators contend that courses of a specific na- 
ture as well as those of a general nature are needed in 
education of workers. In a democratic system of educa- 
tion, they believe, every citizen should have the oppor- 
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tunity, as part of his training, for both types of educa- 
tion. 


In the present-day situation, general education and 
vocational education are major divisions of the total edu- 
cation process. Each of them is of equal importance, and 
both of them are necessary in the education of workers. 
This suggests that general education and vocational edu- 
cation have much to contribute to each other and to the 
total education process. Both general and vocational 
educators should, therefore, strive to achieve the proper 
co-ordination of these two divisions of education within 
the total education process. 


POLYVALENT EDUCATION 


The modern trends are to avoid multiple-streams 
at the school stage of education. Dividing education in 
water-tight compartments of general education and vo- 
cational education, and thus segregating the students at 
an early age, is rather unsound and unfair education- 
ally. It would be unwise for students nearly at the age 
of fourteen or so to opt for a vocational education or train- 
ing course with a seemingly doubtful career develop- 
ment and prospective future. However, if they are of- 
fered acommon or comprehensive system of school edu- 
cation bivalent in character and content, that is, a combi- 
nation of general academic subjects and vocational sub- 
jects, such an arrangement could not only provide aca- 
demic learning but also learning experiences for some 
vocation. A scheme of education of this kind organized 
under one shelter - increasingly adopted in U.K., U.S.A. 
and Japan- tends to promote employability of students 
and also help them develop their understanding and 
. Practical sense so useful in all walks of life. In a broad- 

' based polyvalent education system with multi-options 
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strategy, students get acquainted with academic knowl- 
edge, information and practice of several trades or sub- 
jects which all stand them in good stead in any occupa- 
tion. With such a comprehensive organization, voca- 
tional diversification at a young age is dispensed with. 
Rigid bifurcation too early in student life tends to stratify 
personal development and retard progressive outlook 
of young people. Uniformly organized secondary edu- 
cation without a vocational or occupational education 
component or any options within the choice of subjects, 
is an unintegrated system of education, and is thus out 
of tune with the current thinking and practice. 


However, in circumstances where sufficiently in- 
tensive vocational education or training cannot be built 
in the secondary education system, as is mostly the case 
in our country, vocational bifurcation or diversification 
has inevitably to be accepted. Yet, wherever feasible, 
efforts should not be spared to include vocational bias 
in the mainstream of general education as it would sat- 
isfy an important requirement of complete education, 
that is, preparing a young person in education essen- 
tially with his own effort and choice, directed towards 
individual growth combined with satisfying the needs 
of the modern society. 


SUCH EDUCATION BECOMES REALISTIC 
AND USEFUL 


The Education Commission too visualized the 
future trend of school education to be towards a 
fruitful mingling of general education and vocational 
education-greatest education containing some elements 
of vocational and technical education, and vocational 
education, in turn, having an element of general educa- 
tion. The Commission did not favour a complete 
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separation between general education and vocational 
education. 


FURTHER OR EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Itis not possible to give learners a ready-made com- 
plete package of knowledge and skills for life at any time 
or period. In the modern context, workers are continu- 
ally in need of adaptation, readaptation to changing de- 
mands and exigency of situation, and are therefore con- 
stantly required to face renewal of knowledge and skills. 
The sweeping changes in products, processes and tech- 
niques arising from scientific and technological discov- 
eries and innovations result in far-reaching change in 
training policies, methods and standards required to 
meet the new exacting demands. This calls for organized 
systematic ways to train and retrain workers for a wide 
variety of occupations, spread over large geographical 
areas, equipped with higher and newer grades of occu- 
pational knowledge and skills. As efficiency in use of 
human effort progress, as sub-division of operations and 
tasks lead more to specialization of jobs, as the scale of 
production increases. The occupations tend to become 
less general and more specific. This leads to demands 
for knowledge, skills and competencies that are imme- 
diate, direct and specialized. 

In the modern world of industry and business, the 
incoming generations tend to nurture ambition and as- 
piration to step up the ladder of job hierarchy. This right- 
ful desire for upward mobility is strengthened when op- 
portunity are offered to the workers, within their orga- 
nization or outside it, for the training or further training 
which fit them for the new job responsibilities. 


The fundamental principle of the present-day vo- 
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cational education is that every learner should be given 
as much education or training he wants at a particular 
time. Instead of complete preparation for a life occupa- 
tion, it may be just enough when an individual is 
equipped sufficiently with knowledge and skills which 
may help him in meeting his immediate social or eco- 
nomic needs and responsibilities. Through a well-de- 
vised system of further or extension education, persons 
may get prepared for newer or higher occupational call- 
ing and responsibilities under the rapidly changing so- 
cioeconomic order. Further education can help a person 
in upgrading his job or in seeking alternative occupa- 
tion or in getting training related to any other personal 
growth and development. 


Further education in vocational and technical areas 
covers a field of great diversity and usefulness, as is the 
case in U.K., where-“itis the fastest growing and in many 
ways the most successful and inventive areas of English 
education”. When properly organized and developed, 
further education system can provide immense scope 


and vertical mobility of young working persons towards 
their goal of better and higher academic and professional 
achievements leading to methods and routes of study, 
facilities for further education can be provide extensively 
and economically for the emerging class of skilled per- 
sons that will have the ability and academic standing to 
enter advanced education and training programmes. For 
example, widening the range of routes available-part- 
time day/evening., block release, sandwich, directed 
private study or correspondence route or mixing of 
routes-should give the widest possible opportunity for 
students to study or various courses based on the prin- 
ciple of multiple-entry credit system, may make it pos- 
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sible for motivated students to enter a higher stage of 
course with the minimum of academic entry require- 
ments. 


A system of further education of the envisaged kind 
shall thus prove to be a major integrative factor, a highly 
motivating force for successful career development of 
young persons who have had the basic initial ground- 
ings in vocational education. 


OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 


To put the discussion on occupational preparation 
in proper perspective, it will be useful to highlight the 
distinguishing aspects of education and training. 


Itis important to underscore the fact that education 
by itself, except in certain cases, rarely generates the 
potential for entry to the first job. The contemporary 
education based on traditional curriculum weighted with 
academic or cultural content is hardly the means to fit 
person into places in the modern work force. Training, 
which is regarded as an addition to education, is needed 
to prepare persons for the different occupational levels. 
The essential purpose of training should primarily be-to 
increase the work efficiency, to improve the conditions 
of the individuals may increase their earnings and im- 
prove their job status. Education, in its liberal sense, isa 
humanizing process. Training in its utilitarian sense, is 
a career building process. Education is a face-to-face in- 
structional activity mostly carried out within the pre- 
cincts of an educational institution. On the other hand, 
training constitutes a out-of- the class activity mostly car- 
ried out in work places. Systematic training implies a 
concerted process directed towards conformity to the 
requirements of work places and conditioning the train- 
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ees to work culture and work discipline. Training 

presupposes a trainee. In short, training is a sort of 

super structure, to be built on the edifice of education 

preparatory to training. That way, there is innermost 
co-relation between education and training. 


Educators and professional experts believe that a 
comprehensive process of occupational preparation 
should include both education and training. They argue, 
rightfully of course, that such a preparation will enable 
students to achieve their maximum in the knowledge, 
skills and behavioural accomplishments necessary fora 
successful satisfying life. To meet the requirements of 
good citizenship combined with efficient service in the 
context of the modern economy and technology, learn- 
ing experience must be enlarged and enriched by supple- 


menting in-class activities with out-of-the class experi- 
ence. 


A good system of preparing young people for a wide 
range of diverse vocations or occupations thus call for 
organized and co-ordinated efforts in integrating voca- 
tional education and training. The integrated Process of 
education and training could be developed along four 
inter-related stages: (i) Academic education: (ii) pre-oc- 
cupational education and training; (iii) In-plant or on- 
the-job training; and (iv) In-service training. These four 
stages should mean..... 


ACADEMIC EDUCATION 


(a) Theoretical knowledge-in terms of definitions, ba- 
sic principles and fundamentals, descriptions and 
applications-about subject-matter related specifi- 
cally to the work the student should perform in the 
shop/ laboratory / field during a given educational 


(b) 


(b) 


(9) 
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period. 


The knowledge of the necessary elements of maths, 
science and similar educational subjects in the gen- 
eral and applied fields to the extent it is considered 
essential to the career field the student is preparing 
to enter. 


PRE-OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


The knowledge of materials, tools and tech niques, 
operations of specific pieces of equipment, safe work 
practices and procedures, work standards, and the 
application of technical information in the practical 
solution of problems typical to the career fields the 
student is preparing to enter. 

The knowledge providing information about the 
broader occupation field, current development in 
the field, work habits and relations and other re- 
lated information, if any. 

Practical, shop and laboratory skill development 
training related to trades or occupations, commu- 
nication skill development training, and other re- 
lated skill development training, if any. 


IN-PLANT OR ON-THE-JOB- TRAINING 
This kind of job entry training should be aimed at 


exposing the trainee to the actual working methods and 
techniques related to occupational tasks. The training 
process should be directed towards acquisition of ma- 
nipulative skills, occupational competencies and work 
culture and work discipline groundings. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
This kink of occupational training be directed to- 
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wards upgrading knowledge, skills and competencies 
of skilled workers so organized that they may advance 
up the ladder of job hierarchy while in service as and 
when the opportunity may arise. This extended system 
of occupational training should also correspond to ca- 
reer-long further training and retraining in specialized 
occupational areas. 


For the first two stages of occupational preparation, 
the major responsibility must belong to institutions ca- 
tering to vocational education and training. For stages 
three and four, the responsibility for accomplishing the 
training tasks is best discharged by employing organi- 
zation. 


Institutions can at best turn out readily trainable but 
not fully trained skilled personnel. The training at the 
institution level can be feasible only in the areas of basic 
skill related to trades or occupational, practical training 
in some manipulative skills and some degree or concep- 
tual skills commensurate with the theoretical topics of 
the course concerned. Training specific to particular oc- 
cupations can best be imparted at the beginning of and 
during employment, or preferably after a further defi- 
nite occupational responsibility. 


The training system should thus be conceived as an 
integrated process-which may take place partly in insti- 
tutions and partly in work places, the two parts matched 
closely. In the final analysis, the most effective training 
programmes are those that lead to real jobs; which should 
mean organizations should train persons to meet their 
genuine needs. Ina wider sense, training must be viewed 
as ‘post-institution’ investment leading to increased pro- 
duction and better productivity. Viewed purely from 
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the economic point of view, training is a cost of produc- 
tion of labour. 


LEVELS OF INDUSTRIAL WORK FORCE 


There are recognized levels of industrial work force. 
The technologist, the technician and the skilled worker 
or craftsman make up the ‘production team’ that pro- 
duces the goods and services that are the foundation of 
the nation’s industrial economy. There is not always a 
distinct separation between the three levels. Some over- 
lapping in the job requirements and responsibilities is 
there. However, this classification of trained technical 
humanpower spectrum has been generally accepted in 
our country. - 


The technologist or engineer holds a degree or 
equivalent qualification in technology or engineering. 
His work functions and responsibilities relate to man- 
agement, execution, research and development activi- 
ties. 

The technician is a person qualified by education 
usually in a technical institution like polytechnic or by 
training under operating conditions in well -established 
training organization within industry. The technician 
holds the intermediated position between the technolo- 
gist on the one hand and the skilled workers on the other. 
The technician’s work functions and responsibilities re- 
late to activities like construction, fabrication, produc- 
tion, maintenance, testing, operation, installation, draft- 
ing and estimating, and so forth. 

The craftsman or skilled worker is one who has com- 
pleted training in a vocational institute or has completed 
apprenticeship programme in a trade or is engaged ina 
vocation in which vocational knowledge, skills and com- 
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petencies are acquired. I.T.I. trained personnel and Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Certificate holders belong to this 
category. I.T.Is. Provide vocational education and train- 
ing with knowledge and skills in occupational trades, 
mostly of industrial nature, leading to vocational careers. 
Training of this kind prepares skilled workers needed 
for plants, factories and industrial establishments. This 
training system represents a transition from general sec- 
ondary education to vocational education leading to em- 
ployability for current, new and emerging occupations. 


The growth and diversity of industry and advances 
in science and technology have led to ever-increasing 
demand of skilled craftsman. With on-the-job training 
and experience, and with further education and train- 
ing when availed of, such qualified craftsmen will have 
ample opportunities for stepping up the ladder of job 
hierarchy to advanced technical positions as shop-floor 
supervisors or foremen or middle-level technicians. Sev- 
eral industrial organizations, both large and medium, 
provide some kind of training for their employees. The 
training-in-industry programme includes job training, 
extension programmes training and supervisory train- 

-ing. Such programmes in which both labour and man- 
agement participate, can provide much needed training 
for a sizeable section of the skilled work force. 


In the industrial sector job hierarchy, this chain of 
skilled and trained technical human power occupies the 
central or commanding position at the level of manage- 
rial, technological and engineering skills. They are the 
personnel who plan, organize, control and supervise pro- 

` cess and operations and undergo activities with job func- 
tions appropriate to the position they hold in organiza- 
tion. 
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Below the level of skilled workers, there exists an- 
other class of workers or tradesmen. They are referred 
to as semi-skilled and un-skilled workers. An un-skilled 
worker is one who performs work that chiefly requires 
muscular energy and very little judgment. Semi-skilled 
workers may be classified somewhere din between 
skilled and un-skilled workers. Semi-skilled workers 
have some knowledge, experience or hand skills with 
abilities to work as craftsmen, artisans or handymen, 
Carpenters, smiths, fitlers, painters, weavers, workers, 
masons, plumbers, tanners are some such semi-skilled 
workers that form the work force at the lower rungs of 
production, manufacturing, constructions, operational 
or maintenance processes underlying mostly middle- 
scale and small-scale industrial organizations and gov- 
ernment establishments. They are the personnel who 
have to their credit some degree or experience of skills 
acquired either through the traditional father-to-son ap- 
prenticeship practice or by undergoing vocational or 
occupational education or training in institutions or 
places of work. 


Semi-skilled workers form a recognizable segment 
of work force in industrial.establishments that help re- 
store balance in the demand-supply relationship under- 
lying skilled workers. Through the process of further 
education or training in vocational institutions or appren- 
ticeship at the shop-floor level, semi-skilled personnel 
tend to qualify to attain the accepted standards of skill 
and ability appropriate to skilled operations. Vocational 
and technical institutions catering levels of course orga- 
nization provides the necessary facilities for training of 
semi-skilled workers and handymen. Such a training sys- 
tem, when properly planned and organized A estate 
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level, tends to supplement the I.T.I. system of training 
in a large measure. Though the training given in trade 
certificate level institutions cannot be rated as terminal 
in character, the end-product may be recognized as 
trained in semi-skills, which can be up-graded in con- 
tent and depth by organizing programmes of further or 
extension education and training in the context of the 
current industrial development and needs. To that end, 
the State level vocational institutions, other than LT Is, 
have an important role to play. 


SHIFTING STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORK PLACE 


During the past thirty years the course of industrial 
development in our country has been marked by a mas- 
sive increase in the size of production units and the cor- 
responding quality production; by the steady introduc- 
tion of sophisticated machinery arid process; by diversi- 
fying the industrial production; and by divisioning and 
sub-divisioning of labour processes. These develop- 
ments have given rise to a new order of industrial work 
place, a phenomenon of changing nature of industrial- 
ization. As a result, modern industrial requirement in 
terms of work force are now cast in an altogether differ- 
ent mould. A major aim of the efficiency movement in 
modern industry is to facilitate the greatest productiv- 
ity with the least expenditure on humanpower and other 
resources. Industrial and business leaders therefore look 
to the school or institution to develop a new type of stu- 
dent or trainee with behavioural pattern necessary for 
the modern age. A well-trained and adaptable worker 
conscious of obligations and efficiency, a better citizen - 
is the modern requirement. 


As a consequences, jobs are becoming highly spe- 
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cialized and standardized, especially in corporate orga- 
nizations. Divisioning and sub-divisioning of labour pro- 
cess is the order of the day. The diversity of industry’s 
work force with its various levels of hierarchy require 
different types to workers-with different personality 
structure with different levels of intelligence and initia- 
tive, and with different levels of skill and competence. 
New jobs arising in the emerging high-tech economy 
require skills that many workers simply do not possess. 


Requirements for the new emerging jobs are spelled 
out not in terms off knowledge and skills nut in terms of 
bebavioural pattern-habits, values and personality traits 
conducive to assembly line techniques and turn-key in- 
dustrial processes. In the modern setting, this special- 
ization of work force means requirement of less craft or 
skill and requirement of more culture of work. Order, 
regularly, punctuality, rationality, adherence to work 
techniques and schedules, the ability to co-operate with 
co-workers-are the important attributes of work culture. 


At the same time, processes and methods of indus- 
tries have become increasingly more depended on the 
principles of modern science and technology. More and 
more jobs emphasize on the need of sophisticated knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of the skilled worker in areas 
like ideas of materials, ideas of organization, ideas of 
costs, and so on. Corporate leaders emphasize the ne- 
cessity for a new stress on far more maths, science, 
technology and basic skills. Workers in a rapidly chang- 
ing labour market will need to be generalists, adaptable 
enough to change courses and change for new careers 
with a minimum of disruption. 


In today’s industrial environment, the emphasis is 
on two categories of work force: a sizeable number of 
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workers which need skill, competence and work culture 
attributes; and a comparatively large number of work- 
ers which need skill only in a narrow range of opera- 
tions. This should mean evolving programmes educa- 
tion and training with two broad complementary objec- 
tives - programmes designed to fit the students or train- 
ees with functional specialities would contribute to their 
usefulness and thus to their integration into the emerg- 
ing work culture; and programmes designed to fit the 
students or trainees with skill and competence commen- 
surate with the job tasks. This should also mean that the 
traditional curriculum will have to give way to a new 
dispensation with a mix of knowledge, skill, competence 
and work culture. Perhaps it may be appropriate to 
evolves specific programmes of training and retraining 
for the emerging urban working class. 


NEEDS AND DEMANDS 


Each society needs a certain number of educated citi- 
zens, more or less specially qualified, at the desired lev- 
els of educational attainment. Ordinarily, this need stems 
in the first place from the national economy, but it may 
also be generated by other sources, including the state 
itself, which has to plan and implement policies and 


programmes leading to humanpower development and 
utilization. 


Before commenting on the supply-demand relation- 
ship related to skilled workers, it will be worthwhile to 


refer to the relationship between needs and demands in 
generalized terms. 


First, the co-relation between needs and demands 
is not always harmonious. Second, in many cases needs 
precede and exceed demands. But in many others, de- 
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mands are greater than needs. Third, in many sectors of 
employment needs and demands fail to coincide. This 
is more marked when educational systems and economic 
fluctuations do not match. Fourth, educational needs 
and demands are both increasing enormously. Among 
the multiple causes for this kind of expansion are popu- 
lation growth, economic development, increase in knowl- 
edge and skills, social transformations and political mo- 
tivations. 


This general analysis apart, expanding economies 
need ever-large number of skilled workers. Technologi- 
cal advances and changes transform traditional occupa- 
tions or create entirely new job categories requiring train- 
ing and retraining on a large scale. New thrusts of a 
country pre-suppose parallel effort in preparing persons 
to man the emerging cf new demands from hitherto stag- 
nant, traditional rural economies. This leads to pres- 
sure for education from parents and young people, es- 
pecially from the disadvantage and under-privileged 
classes hitherto more or less excluded from organized 
education. The fact today amply demonstrate that the 
requirements of development and the opportunity of 
new employment possibilities act as a strong stimulus 
to the expansion of occupational education and train- 
ing. 

It is quite rational to understand that the growth in 
the demand of vocational education and training should 
be fundamentally determined by the needs of economic 
development. The law of supply and demand of the 
labour market, conditioning the preparation of qualified 
skilled workers in accord with skilled humanpower fore- 
cast and economic development plans, should hold good 
all times. Yet the fact remains that the present-day so- 
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cioeconomic forces and compulsions tend constantly to 
require the education system to operate in advance of 
real employment outlets . Above all, parents generally 
do not agree their children being deprived of the educa- 
tion relevant to the modern thrusts of capacity for 
absorbing them in gainful employment. “The combina- 
tion of such needs and interest accounts for the unprec- 
edented pressure of the demand for education at all lev- 
els and in all forms’-as rightly analysed in ‘Learning to 
Be”, UNESCO. This and other concerns stemming from 
various socio-economic and political considerations, 
pushing educationai development. 


Humanpower data available provides little guid- 
ance on the extent of vocationalisation of education at 
the secondary school stage level. Humanpower needs 
are generally successfully competing courses of general 
education. Student population in terms of products of 
vocational or technical schools or center, craft-training 
institutes-are not represented in the work force studies 
and forecasts. Thus there is inadequacy of the available 
data about vocational or occupational education. Also 
very little is known about the size of the potential mar- 
ket for trained skilled personnel or the costs and ben- 
efits to the individuals and the society of this important 
part of the country’s total education provision. The lack 
of data and studies add to the already difficult task of 


planning effective courses of vocational education for the 
future. 


When the propose and plan of expanding the exist- 
ing programmes, we should also think of the manner in 
which the already trained humanpower is put to use. 
The available statistical data point to the fact that a fair 
proportion of our skilled personnel is being under-uti- 
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lized, and in some cases, it is unutilized. 


The need to pay due attention to the proper rela- 
tionship between supply and demand in terms of skilled 
work force has to be understood in the context of strin- 
gency of our financial and physical resources. If the coun- 
try or state is to achieve its targets economic growth, it 
must have adequate supply of skilled hands of reach cat- 
egory of jobs to be performed. On the other hands, if 
there is a sufficient of trained surfeit of trained persons 
in any job category, it implies waste of scarce resources 
and organizational efforts. It also adds to the difficult 
problems of unemployment and the resulting frustra- 
tion to the educated youth. It has to be reasonably as- 
sured that educated and trained skilled persons will not 
remain unemployed or wastefully under-employed. 


STATUS AND VALUE OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Indian education is essentially centred on one basic 
purpose- to prepare the student for subsequent educa- 
tion. Far too meager attention is given to the role of the 
school or college in preparing students for active citi- 
zenship and for employability skills. There is a general 
notion that preparation for a life career is a second-class 
activity for second class citizens. This attitude is shared 
by businessmen, political leaders, labour leaders, edu- 
cators, administrators, parents and students. Unfortu- 
nately, this attitude infest far Central and State govern- 
ments too-which invest far more on general education 
than they do support of vocational and professional edu- 
cation. There is no Central act on vocational education, 
Nor there is any Central funding arrangement operating 
all over the country. What are the consequences of this 
attitude? Well, they are: 
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At the secondary stage, the enrolment in vocational 
education is very low. It was just 22 per cent of the 
total school enrolment in 1986, as per the Education 
Commission’s observation. There is no evidence to 
show any improvement thereafter; 


Good students shy away from vocational education. 
Students who opt for vocational education are 
mostly the drop-outs and cast-offs of the academic 
stream; 


Teachers and instructors engaged in vocational edu- 
cation enjoy relatively low status or prestige within 
the teaching profession. Good teachers and instruc- 


tors are thus seldom at tracted to join the vocational 
streams; 


Facilities for instruction are inadequate both in terms 
of quality and quantity; 


Courses or programmes offered are far out of con- 
text with the realities and needs; 


Achievements in academic subjects far out weigh 
achievements in vocational subjects. The two parts 
are usually taught with no relevance to each other. 
Generally vocational subject are labeled as “of lower 
quality”, partly because of lower quality of students 


and partly because of a perverted definition of “vo- 
cational subject”. 


Even the Kothari Education Commission was com- 


pelled to make unpleasant comments on the status and 
value of vocational education. The Commission ob- 
served that despite repeated exhortation it is unfortu- 
nately still felt that vocational education at the school 
level is an inferior form of education, fit only for those 
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who fail in general education-the last choice of parents 
and students. 


This attitude must change. At all levels of think- 
ing-national, regional or state-the fact must be recognized 
~ that in an increasingly technological era, occupational 
education and skill development are the keys to a long- 
range solution, both for the individual and society. Help- 
ing young people become employable is an essential na- 
tional objective. 


A concerted effort is therefore needed by govern- 
ment agencies, industrial and business organisations, so- 
cial and political bodies and all groups and individuals 
deeply concerned with land interested in vocational edu- 
cation-through enlightened wage policies, improved, 
means and methods of educational organization, orga- 
nized vocational guidance and counseling services, the 
creation of public opinion-to promote the status and 
value of vocational education. 


Unemployment is more often the result of a lack of 
proper education and skill acquisition rather than of a 
shortage of job opportunities. We must, in one way or 
another, see that our education system prepares boys 
and girls to use their minds as well as muscles for talks 
that today’s and _tomorrow’s -labour market requires. 
Vocational education provides the diversity and practi- 
cability that our education system lacks so much. An ef- 
ficient work force is the country’s best resource-and vo- 
cational education is the best guarantee to workers that 


they will always be qualified for a job. 
EDUCATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The modern trend is towards universalisation or de- 
mocratization of education and imparting it to every citi- 
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zen irrespective of his ability, attitude and social envi- 
ronment. This is made possible through providing wide 
options to the students in the selection of subjects in- 
cluding languages, sciences, industrial, agricultural 
and commercial skills, fine arts, crafts, etc. Admission 
regulations are made flexible and academic deficiencies, 
if any, are allowed to be make good en route. Remedial 
measures and facilities are offered liberally. Conduct of 
examinations is carried out on widely differing patterns 
for different categories of students. Further education is 
provided extensively. These principles of equality and 
social justice practiced in some developed countries like 
U.K., U.S.A., Japan and Germany, are based on the em- 
phasis that opportunities for education should be made 
available to every person whatever his status in the S0- 
ciety or his academic caliber or ability. 


A very important point of view with reference to 
democracy in education is that modern society requires 
equality of opportunity for obtaining vocational or oc- 
cupational education on as extensive a basis as possible. 
Granted that individuals differ in needs, interests and 
abilities and that no one type or kind of educational 
programme is suitable to the needs and capabilities of 
all persons; yet it would seem more in the spirit of de- 
mocracy to provide opportunities for many types and 
kinds of workers to opt for a variety of courses and ac- 
tivities rather than to limit these Opportunities to the few 
who are Preparing to enter the vocations or professions. 


Our education system has unwittingly created so- 
arriers which militate against the principle of equal- 
ization. In our country, the education of an average stu- 
dent in respect of vocational or technical careers stands 
neglected. It is this kind of young persons-who would 
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make the rank and file of work force in several fields of 
employment -that hardly receive the relevant occupa- 
tional education or training to help them discharge their 
functions with some degree of efficiency. This imbal- 
ance can be overcome by enlarging and modernizing the 
system of vocational education, by dispersing the insti- 
tutional facilities as widely as feasible, by offering a va- 
riety of programmes of education and training to meet 
the needs and interests and individuals, and by provid- 
ing other built-in features in the course organization so 
as to provide facilities that may be availed of as freely 
and on as wide as basis as possible. 


CONSTRAINTS, PRIORITIES AND OPTIMIZATION 


The effort required to pay adequate attention to 
the proper relationship between needs and demands has 
to be understood in the context of constraints of our fi- 
nancial and physical resources. Education and training 
of the number of skilled workers required at different 
levels of occupations may entail expenditure of an order 
which the national or state economy may not afford. In 
planning and formulating vocational education and 
training programmes, it is imperative to take into ac- 
count the resources available and the capacity of the ad- 
ministration to provide the necessary finances and other 
facilities needed. There are to face other constraints that 
limit expansion and modernization in the field of voca- 
tional-technical education. Availability of-competent 
qualified teachers and instructors; shop and laboratory 
equipment of the right type and quality; the facility of 
training and retraining of teachers and instructors; teach- 
ing aids and equipment; instructional materials like text 
books, reference books, books of programmes instruc- 
tion, instructional manuals and work books; proper or- 
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ganization for testing student performance; vocational 
guidance and counseling service; financial and other aids 
to students-are the major constraints. There are often 
overcome by lowering the standards and norms. Dilut- 
ing standards and norms leads to ineffectiveness of the 
education and training programmes. 

There are internal constraints of this kind in ev- 
ery educational system which limit generating of addi- 
tional facilities needed for expanding or modernizing 
education. This is all the more so in the case of voca- 
tional-technical system of education which is cot-inten- 
sive compared to any general education system at the 
school stage. In such a situation two alternatives come 
to mind as a matter of solution. When the total cost of 
proposals goes beyond the finances available, priorities 
will have to be determined and enforced by the admin- 
istration. Alternately, it may become necessary to place 
a much greater emphasis in our plans for expansion and 
modernization on the basis of intensive utilization of the 
available facilities. It is generally agreed that the exist- 
ing institutional facilities in terms of space, plant and 
equipment, under-utilised teaching and instructional 
staff must be put to their optimum use. Optimization of 
facilities can also be thought of in terms of lengthening 
working days, making full use of the ling vacations, or- 
ganizing two-shift working, organizing part-time route/ 
corresponding courses, and generally by creating an 
environment of hard sustained work. 

QUESTION TO BE ANSWERED 

We have discussed in generalized terms some im- 
portant issues, purposes and principles that affect the 

planning and operation of the vocational education sys- 


tem in our country. There are yet many other questions 
as: 
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What shall be the philosophy and objectives gov- 
erning vocational education? 


For what fields or occupational areas vocational 
education be designed and orgainsed? 

For whom vocational education is intended? 
What shall be the awards? What shall be the levels 
and values of the awards? 

What shall be the routes of vocational education? 
What shall be the nature, contents and depth of the 
curricula for vocational courses? 


How and to what extent shall vocational educa- 
tion be oriented to actual practices or career situa- 


tions? 

What kind of learning experiences shall be included 
in vocational education? 

How and to what extent vocational education be in- 
tegrated with general education? 

What shall be the key person or agencies for design- 
ing and formulating the curricula? 

What shall be the standards and norms and how 
shall they be established and maintained? 

What instructional methods and techniques shall be 
developed and used? 

How shall the student performance be tested? 
How shall working co-operation between in 
stitutions and employing organizations be estab- 
lished and maintained? 
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- | Who sha!l administer and operate vocational edu- 
cation programmes? 


- | What shall be the type of organization? What shall 
be the character of institutions? 


- | Whatshall be the essential facilities and services for 
establishing and maintaining programmes of in- 
struction? 


- Who shall pay for vocational education? What shall 
be the system for funding and financial aids? 


Acceptable answers to questions such as those raised 
above involve a detailed study and analysis of many 
concept, principles, facts and practices in vocational edu- 
cation. The key persons and agencies primarily con- 
cerned with the process and procedures of designing 
vocational education courses are expected to address 
themselves to the issues and questions raised here, and 
to decide whether to accept the presented premises and 
analysis, to work for reforms, to bring about the signifi- 
cant changes and modernization in the field of vocational 
education. Studies like this should not be accepted as 
the final answer about the present. They should, ide- 
ally, only raise issues and questions about it. 


It is hoped that the exposition, perceptions and ar- 
guments presented in this book may serve a means of 
evaluating the purpose and scope of the existing 
programmes of vocational education, and may also serve 
as a guide in arriving at decisions concerning expansion 
and modernization of vocational education. 


Chapter- 2 


Vocational Education 
Training 


There are three categories of centrally planned and 
structured training programme: (1) Craftsmen Training 
Programmes; (2) Apprenticeship Training Programmes; 
and (3) Advanced Vocational Training Programme. 


CRAFTSMEN TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Under this scheme, training is provided in 32 engi- 
neering trades and 23 non-engineering trades in 830 In- 
dustrial Training Institutes (LT.Is. ) and Centres through- 
out the country, The institutions are affiliated to the Na- 
tional Council for Vocational Training (N.C.V.T.) the 
total number of seats available for training are 1,91,664. 
The period of training varies from one year to two years. 
The minimum educational qualification to pass in ma- 
triculation or equivalent. N.C.V.T. Awards certificates 
to trainees after they complete the course successfully. 
The courses are organized at the state level in accordance 
with the curricula, norms and standards prescribed by 
the National Council for Vocational Training. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Under the Apprentices Act of 1961, the employers 
covered under the Act are obliged to take a certain num- 
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ber of apprentices as per the specified ratio and provide 
training facilities in accordance with the prescribed cur- 
ricular in various designated trades. There are 136 des- 
ignated trades 217 industries of various categories have 
been specified to train apprentices, the number of ap- 
prentices undergoing training varies from a pass in 
Std. V to H.S.C. At the end of training, the apprentices 
are trade tested by N.C.V.T. and those successful are 
awarded the National Apprenticeship Certificate 
(N.A.C). Both these awards are recognized as National 
” Certificate awards, N.A.C. being a higher level 
award. 


ADVANCED VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMMES 


These programmes were introduced in 1977 by 
central and State Government in collaboration with the 
United Nations Development Programmes and the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation. They have been struc- 
tured to meet the demands of highly skilled personnel 
for the modern industry. The advanced training given 
extends beyond the range attainable under Craftsmen 
Training and Apprenticeship Training programmes. The 
scheme has been introduced in the Central Training In- 


stitutes (C.T.Is) , Advanced Training Institutes and se- 
lected I.T.I. in various States, 


STATE LEVEL CERTIFICATE PROGRAMMES 


Certificate Level course of varying types are con- 
ducted in States and Union Territories, They are con- 
ducted in several types of institutions depending upon 
the nature and contents of courses and the organization 
structures as determined and operated by the adminis- 
trations concerned. Administered by State and Union 
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Territories, they are governed by regulations, norms and 
standards set by the individual administrative units or 
agencies. As such, the programmes suffer from lack of 
uniformity and quality of instruction. 


The available information and data in respect of 
certificate courses are not up-to-date of accurate enough 
to present a true picture of national educational con- 
ducted in institutions at the level of States and Union 
Territories. Courses duration varies from six months to 
two years. 


This kind of vocational education is basically or- 
ganized for preparing semi-skilled craftsman, operators 
and other workers needed for occupations requiring 
knowledge and skills of an order next below that for 
skilled workers. 


Semi-skilled personnel prepared in this manner 
can reach the next higher stage through the process of 
further education and /or training in institutions for in 
places for work. 

HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Facilities exists in Technical High Schools, Multi- 
Purpose High Schools, Post-Basic Schools, Agricultural 
High Schools and Junior Technical Schools for educa- 
tion in technical and vocational subjects along with gen- 
eral academic subjects. These schools or centers prepare 
students for courses leading to S.S.C. examination con- 
ducted by the respective State Boards. the duration of 
education in technical and vocational subjects in mostly 
three years. The vocational or technical bias is limited 
in scope and application. Such schools are dual-purpose 
institutions - with higher education preparatory and 
vocational objectives. Vocationalisation is not of such 
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an order as to “the training as terminal However, voca- 
tional treatment can be rated as the work experience at 
its best. 


Through not organized on the lines of the com- 
prehensive or common system of school education as in 
U.S.A, U.K., Germany and Japan, such institutions do 
symbolize the principle that vocational educational edu- 
cation should not be considered as an entity by itself but 
as an integral part of the total education process. We 
need more institutions of this kind in the country, as 
rightly stressed by the Kothari Commission. 


HIGHER SECONDARY LEVEL VOCATIONAL 
COURSES 


So far, West Bengal, Karntaka, Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Union Territories of Delhi and 
Pondicherry have implemented the scheme of 
vocationalisation at +2 stage of d10+2+3 education sys- 
tem. There are differences in the organization pattern 
from state to state. However, Karnataka, Delhi and 
Gujarat, more or less have followed the pattern suggested 
under the National Document prepared by the National 
Council for Educational Research and Training. 


Most of these courses comprise of general educa- 
tion subject with vocational education subjects as a bias. 
They are not terminal in character. There are not adequate 
provisions for making instruction practical and effective. 
Vocational subjects are confined to (1) Agriculture and 
related vocations; (b) business and office managements; 
(c) technical areas; and (d) other general services. The 
duration is generally of two years. Courses of one year 
duration are also organized in some state. 


The Vocationalisation of education at +2 stage is 
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not catchin up as fast as envisaged by the Kothari Com- 
mission because- 


Very little attention seems to have been paid by 
the state administrations in promoting and organizing 
vocational courses on right lines. 


The courses structures framed are not flexible 
enough to allow students to prepare for entrance to first 
agree classes in colleges or universities or to polytech- 
nics. 


The curricula are not designed to make the 
courses practice-oriented keeping in view the needs of 
employment market. 


PROTO-TYPE TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Proto-type training centers are established at 
Rajkot, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras in collaboration with 
foreign agencies. The centers have facilities for the train- 
ing or youth as wellas adult, who desire to develop their 
knowledge, skills and competences in certain vocational 
or occupational areas. The centers are under the admin- 
istrative control of the Central Government. The courses 
are of one to two years duration. The programme are 
limited in scope and application. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 
FOR ADULTS 


The following programmes are offered with a 
view to developing occupational knowledge of adults 
working in industry; 

Worker education programmes sponsored by 


Central Government. The training helps workers to cre- 
ate a co-operative environment in industry, increase pro- 
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ductivity and educate in union activities in general. 


Programmes sponsored at the State level for im- 
parting knowledge to workers in respect of industrial 
occupations. Such instructions are generally offered on 
part-time basis. 


Programmes organized by local Productivity 
Councils for workers, specially with the purpose of de- 
veloping knowledge in the specific fields of occupation 
of specializations. 


Career development programmes, sponsored by 
organized at state level, to provide opportunities for de- 
veloping employable knowledge and skills. Such 
programmes are mostly organized for education unem- 
ployed or under-employed persons. 


TRAINING-IN-INDUSTRY PROGRAMMES 


A number of industrial and business organiza- 
tions, large and medium, provide organized training for 
their employees. The type of training varies depending 
upon the organization and its needs. The training may 
be’of the informal learning type of the type of organized 
instructional programme within the plant under the su- 
pervision of the personnel department or of a special 
education and training division. As a general rule, the 
training is confined to the acquisition of occupational 
knowledge and competences needed to increase produc- 
tivity in the occupation concerned. Some programmes 
cater to providing related information and some instruc- 
tion of a general education nature. Some are designed 
to train and retrain employees in specialized areas of 
occupations. The programmes include apprenticeship 
and pre-service job training, on-the-job training and su- 
pervisory training. A good proportion of the present 
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work force is trained as skilled workers, operators and 
technicians through the system of training-in-industry. 
Thought limited in scope and application, the training 
systems can provide much needed occupational knowl- 
edge and skills extending beyond the normal institu- 
tional system of vocational education and training. 


STAFF TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


The following programmes are offered for staff 
training in our country: 
CRAFT INSTRUCTOR TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


For training craft instructors, six Central Training 
Institute (C.T.Is.) are established at Mumbai, Calcutta, 
Chennai, Hyderabad, Kanpur and Ludhiana. These 
C.T.Is. provide instruction to the instructors working in 
LT.Is. and Apprentice Training establishments. They 
offer a range of one year cources which provide training 
both in skill development and principles of teaching. 
Refresher courses are also conducted. 


FOREMEN TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Foremen Training Institute at Bangalore provides 
training for existing potential shop foremen in technical - 
and managerial skills. The courses aré long term as well 
as short-term types. The institute also conducts in-ser- 
vice tailor-made programmes to meet the needs of par- 
ticular establishments. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Central Staff Training And Research Institute has 
been established at Calcutta for conducting training 
programmes of officers and staff of the Central and State 
Governments as well as of industrial organizations. the 
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training is provided for persons who are directly engaged 
in training activities development and research in the 
field of vocational training. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The introduction of practical subjects in secondary 
schools so as to divert them into difference walks of life 
was first recommended, as far back as in 1882, by the 
Indian Education Commission; but little or no effective 
action was taken to implement the recommendations, 
and even to-day the enrolment in vocational courses at 
the secondary stage is only 9 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment, which is among the lowest in the world” - suc- 
cinctly observed the Kothari Education Commission in 
its report. The state of affairs in 1984 may be somewhat 
better than in 1966, yet far short of the targets and 
achievements envisaged under the Commission's rec- 
ommendations. The Commission emphasized the need 
to vocationalised higher secondary education (10+2) 
stage) and to expand vocational courses to cover about 
half of the total enrolment at this stage. The Commis- 
sion also recommended that a large number of terminal 
courses should be organized varying in duration from 
one to three year. 


The Commission suggested the target of 50 per cent 
in the context of the prevailing condition of economic 
growth and development and in consonance with its per- 
ception of lessening pressure on the university educa- 
tion system through the Strategy of vocationalisation of 
higher secondary education progressively. This conten- 
tious proposition notwithstanding no significant 
progress has been made in the direction of introducing 
and developing post-matriculation programmes of vo- 
cational educational and training of various kinds and 
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types in tune with the economic and social trends affect- 
ing the people. 

The authorities and agencies concerned with edu- 
cation in general and vocational educational in particu- 
lar, both at the Central and State levels, are also not sat- 
isfied with the present state of affairs, especialiy in re- 
spect of vocationalisation of higher secondary education. 
The reports of two Central Committee-namely, NCERT 
Committee and Adiseshiah Review Committee threw 
much light on the issues and problems facing the intro- 
duction of vocational courses at the 10+2 stage of sec- 
ondary education. The general observations and recom- 
mendations are: 


By and large, the stages have not followed the 
guidelines of the National Document in respect of 
vocationalisation of higher secondary education; the ob- 
jectives of linking education with productivity and man- 
power requirement were completely ignored by the 
Stages; each state seems to have its own brand of 
vocationalisation; absence of effort to plan for further 
education and training allowing students of vocational 
Stream to update and upgrade knowledge and skills; 
Vocational surveys of areas should be undertaken be- 
fore the programmes are launched; there should not be 
rigid streaming of courses; the duration of vocational 
courses should normally be of two years; pre-service and 
in-service education for vocational teachers should be 
organized; vocationalised higher secondary education 
must be distinguished from technical/ professional edu- 
cational imparted in polytechnics where certain levels 
of knowledge and skills as technician are aimed at the 
attained and is, thus, education in the broader sense of 
the term. 
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The position in respect of state-sponsored and or- 
ganized vocational education courses, known as certifi- 
cate courses, the awards of which are conferred by agen- 
cies of bodies established and controlled by the respec- 
tive state administration, does not reflecta satisfying pic- 
ture. These state-managed courses are basically devised 
and operated for students pursing school education as 
well as for those who semiskilled jobs mostly, and for 
skilled jobs to some extent. They are also organized to 
meet the needs of young persons and adults inclined in 
take to self-employment. However, by and large, their 
structures, contents and awards do not fit into any rec- 
ognized pattern on all-India basis. That apart, they are 
not organized and administered on the basis of a uni- 
fied system of education within the states themselves. 
The problem is compounded because of absence of inte- 
gration and co-ordination between several government 
department and agencies administering multi-pattern, 
multi-level vocational education programmes with con- 
flict award values. Asa consequence, uniformity and 
standardization in such matters as administrative con- 
trol, educational norms and standards, grant-in-aid ex- 
aminations and awards - are not there in the system. 
Furthermore, the institutional instruction suffers from 
inadequate financial and physical support, out-dated and 


ineffective curriculum and sub-standard instructional 
methodology. 


Undoubtedly for a country of India’s size and di- 
versity, it may not be feasible to have near identity of 
uniformity in matter underlying education system, par- 
ticularly when education is the responsibility of the state 
government. And yet from the objective of brining about 
a modicum of reasonable uniformity in aspects such as 
quality of instruction and award and attainment of stan- 
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dards in the face of problems of inter-region and inter- 
state migration and recognition of awards, the time has 
come to review the present position and evolve and ac- 
ceptable co-ordination framework of policies and strat- 
egies governing certificate type of vocational education 
within the states without any further delay and all over 
the country in the near future. This must become a mat- 
ter of serious concern of the Central and State Govern- 
ments. 


The Craftsmen Training Scheme (CTS) and the 
Apprentice Training Scheme (ATS) have also come in 
for criticism of late Syllabi and training contents do not 
meet the present day needs; equipment is either worn 
out of obsolete; inadequate staff acquisition and train- 
ing; institutions not periodically evaluated; uncontrolled 
growth of ill-equipped privately manage institutions - 
these are the principal shortcomings and limitations of 
the CTS programmes to-day. A lot has been said about 
reforming the system. Recently, the Committee Experts, 
appointed by the Central Government on 25% April 1978, 
went into the full question of review the training 
programmes. The Committee has suggested a number 
of remedial measures for improving the quality of train- 
ing and modernizing the system as a whole. Restructur- 
ing of LT.I. courses in accordance with the Committee’s 
recommendations is under process. 


The Abdul Qadir Committee also examined in 
depth the quality of Apprenticeship Training. Among 
other things, the found satisfactory; (2) inadequate staff 
provided by establishments for organizing and regularly 
shop-floor training; (3) trainees are not rotated regularly 
regularly among the different production of workunits. 
The Committee recommended that the ratio of appren- 
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tices to workers must be considered as ceiling and the 
actual intake of apprentices in each establishment should 
depend on the skilled personnel required in the area con- 
cerned. The Committee, taking an enactment of a com- 
prehensive Vocational Training Law to connected there- 
with. The Committee, accordingly, recommended the 
amending of the prepared a draft of the proposed law 
based on Committee’s recommendation for circulation 
to eliciting concurrence of States and Union Territories. 
The fate of this move of the Central Government is not 
known. Perhaps the proposal may not be pursued con- 
sequent upon the Ministry of Education having already 
established the All-India Board of Vocational Education. 


This Board is constituted to function under the 
aegis of All-India Council or Technical Education. It will 
thus be a non-statutory body just like any other govern- 
ment advisory or co-ordinating agency. This part, the 
Board’s functioning is restricted in as much as it will 
evolve programmes of action on an all-India basis for 
vocational education after Std. X mostly. The range of 
operation of the Board is thus confined to an area of lim- 
ited scope and application, and that too, without any 
mandatory power. Further the Board is not constituted 
on the lines proposed by the Abdul Qadir Committee. 
It should have been most appropriate to have moved for 
a comprehensive enactment embracing all major forms 
and patterns of vocational education and training con- 
sidered as an integral part of skilled manpower devel- 
opment and training on an all - India basis. 


There are several good models of public laws 
available for study and reference. Some of these laws 
and discussed in detail in Chapter 10 this book. It may 
not be an overstatement of emphasis here that the kind 
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of growth and development that has marked the progress 
of vocational education and training system in countries 
like the U.K., and U.S.A., Germany, Japan, Ireland and 
Singapore is, not doubt because of the statutory provi- 
sion embodied in laws enacted to provide full opportu- 
nities and facilities to people to pursue vocational edu- 
cation and training organized on a systematic uniform 
effective basis. 


In the final analysis, the critical factors that have 
inhibited orderly growth and progress of vocational edu- 
cation and training programmes in our country remain 
to be. 

Absence of clear understanding of the concepts, 
issues and purposes of vocational educational education 
and training. 

Lack of commitment, creative thinking, interest 
and resourcefulness on the part of planners, adminis- 
trators and educators concerned with vocational educa- 
tion and training. 

Unawareness of an insensitivity to the changing 
needs of young people and adults in terms of opportu- 


nities and facilities where by young people and adults, 
if they so desire, learn that different crafts, trades and 


occupational knowledge and skills, and thereby fit them- 
selves for better performance of life’s duties. 


Lack of national policy frame work to encourage, 
plan, establish, administer, regulate and keep under re- 
view a systematically organized and integrated and co- 
ordinated system of vocational education.and training. 


Absence of a Central funding system for stimu- 
lating and assisting the States and Union Territories in 
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making adequate provisions for the programmes. 


Absence of a well-built system of further educa- 
tion for allowing students of vocational streams to con- 


tinue their technical or professional education whenever 
they need it. : 


Absence of a comprehensive Central law contain- 
ing provisions for the organization, administration, con- 
trol and review of vocational education and training 
programmes on national, state and local levels. 


Chapter-3 


Imperatives of Vocational 
Education Initiatives 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the Youth Training Scheme (YTS) has been 
the spearhead of much of the employment-led rethink- 
ing of pre-vocational and vocational education, it was 
part of a larger and wider reappraisal. The more far- 
sighted, and not only among the vocational educators, 
had for decades recognised the inadequacies of provi- 
sion and its increasing disjunction with the changing 
needs of young people and society at large. It was not 
only the Manpower Services Commission (MSC) which 
identified the need took action. Ideas and proposals for 
the reform of curricula and examinations for upper sec- 
ondary and further education (FE) have been abundant. 
Likewise in the latter part of the compulsory period of 
schooling the vocational thrust has been a powerful force 
for change at the level of the school themselves. 


Starting with the activities of the Further Education 
Unit (FEU), which has been the leader of the further edu- 
cation as distinct fro the industry employment wing of 
the reform movement, we consider next a series of ini- 
tiatives and proposals for strengthening the vocational 
role of the school and further education systems. These 
and other development demonstrate the scale and di- 
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versity of activity proceeding under the banner of new 
vocationalism. Whether, taken together, they constitute 
the coherent and adequately comprehensive reform that 
is needed is, however, questionable. The outstanding, 
unresolved issue is the future of a system of secondary 
education, the pinnacle of which is the unreconstructed 
A level examination. The FESU brought considerable 
influence to bear on the new vocationalism, as the MSC 
freely acknowledged. Its ideas were, however, based 
on rather different presuppositons from those of the 
MSC. The FEU, established in 1977 by the secretary of 
State for Education and Science, was charged with the 
task of making possible a more co-ordinated and cohe- 
sive approach to curriculum developmentin further edu- 
cation. It soon began to publish documents designed to 
stimulate discussion and policy and to participate in a 
number of demonstration projects. Clearly identified 
with the established further education sector (schooling 
model), although lacking power or resources to commis- 
sion pilot projects or national schemes on the scale 
needed, its impact on policy, strategic thinking and prac- 
tice has been considerable. 


In June 1979 the FEU published its influential 
and often reprinted report, A Basis for Choice. This semi- 
nal work surveyed the range of full-time pre-employ- 
ment courses available for 16-plus pupils who were en- 
tering further education after leaving school but with- 
out specific vocational or academic commitments. The 
FEU concluded that the existing provision lacked both 
co-ordination and a nationally recognised framework, 
an observation which, while it caused to great surprise, 
was widely endorsed as highlighting a major weakness 
in the national system. In order to promote the nation- 
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alization and effectiveness of the numerous existing and 
proposed courses, the report recommended a unifying 
curriculum structure in the new form of a set of criteria 
which present and future schemes might satisfy. The 
objectives were defined as flexibility, transferability and 
currency, themes that were to recur throughout the 1980s. 
The real importance of A Basis for Choice is that, in quite 
simple terms, it provided policy-makers and practitio- 
ners alike with a clear sense of the directions that should 
be pursued to overcome the widely agreed deficiencies. 


Many of the ideas it advanced were taken up in 
the design of the YTS. Its weakness, or rather that of the 
system of which it was a part, lay in the inadequate policy 
and power structure for effective decision-making in 
post-16 education in Britain. 


The schemes envisaged by the FEU were, like the 
YTS, intended for a wide range of ability but the FEU 
had in mind a distinct, school/college-based target 
group. It recommended provision. 


for young people who enter further education 
after leaving school and who something other 
than CCE studies or programmes preparing 
them for specific occupations. These mainly 
one-year courses are intended for young 
people of averageability and attainment who 
may be vocational uncommitted at the start 
but who wish to develop an informed orienta 
tion while keeping their employment and fur 
ther education options open. 


The FEU astutely pointed straight towards one 
eaknesses in national policy and pro- 


of the principal w 
group might be thought of as a paral- 


vision. This target 
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lel to the YTS trainees, but with this major difference: 
that they could continue a form of general education, 
within the environment of the formal education institu- 
tion. These were among the students the authors of the 
Newsom Report, Half Our Future, had in mind when, 
in the 1960s, the effects of longer period of full-time 
schooling for all were being debated nationally. They 
were to be the target the numerous proposals and initia- 
tives to reform the middle and upper years of secondary 
schooling and curriculum and assessment procedures 
for use by school and college. 


One purpose of the proposed new course was to 
offer provision Positively designed for the needs of the 
target group. The authors of A Basis of Choice drew 
attention to the number of post-16 one-year O level 
courses which, in spite of an apparently high failure rate, 
continued to attract pupils without a definite job or job 
destination, presumable because of the perceived use- 
fulness or ‘currency of the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion (GEC). While the then prospective substitution of 
the General Certificate of Secondary Education (GESE) 
for the GCE promised to reduce wastage in the form of 
outright failure, it was seen as likely to render one year 
repeat courses an even less fulfilling activity. As Pauline 


Green put it in ‘A new curriculum...., the concept of a 
new course could be 


seen as an exciting opportunity to provide 
educationally worthwhile experiences of 
students informs expressly designed to 
meet their needs, rather than: 


their repeating earlier ‘failure’ (re-take 
CSEs) 
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E attempting academic unsuitable courses 
which had never been designed for ‘them’ 
(O level) or: 


F being ‘dumped’ into low-level unrespected 
courses which delimited future opportu- 
nities. 


The FEU report does not, in any global way, ex- 
amine an age group, or deal with national provision. It 
puts under a microscope the existing arrangements for 
a defined clientele - that is, non-specific vocational prepa- 
ration for 16-plus students with limited but varying aca- 
demic success and inclination. This is a clientele that 
has always fallen into the interstices between the cat- 
egories and differentiated schemes that have formed the 
staple of national policy and provision. A merit of the 
FEU thinking is the recognition ofa specific target group 
whose needs command attention by virtue of past fail- 
ures of policy and yet can be clearly addressed. By way 
of caution, however, it should be recalled that the aim of 
the post-Second-World-War reforms in implementing 
the 1944 Act was to provide, through separate second- 
ary modernand technical schools, an alternative of equal 
value to the grammar schools. Eventually, this system 
of separate and supposedly equal strands was aban- 
doned in favour of comprehensive schools. We have al- 
ready said, but it bears repeating in this context, that 
one of the crucial, unresolved issues in the 16-plus de- 
bate is the quality and acceptability of the several alter- 
natives now offered to those not proceeding through the 
GESE to A levels. Due in very large part to the legacy of 
separate elements and the status monopoly enjoyed by 
an A level system which is quite explicitly tailored to 
meet the needs of a small minority, Britain as yet lacks a 
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coherent framework of education for those aged 16 and 
over. Especially in relation to the A level issue, policy, 
while clear enough, is inadequate in relation to require- 
ments for the majority. 


To return to the endeavour of the FEU, we can, 
with them, acknowledge the undersirability of simply 
adding to a plethora of existing courses. The FEU objec- 
tive has been to substitute something more useful (func- 
tional) in the eyes of students, parents and employers. 
In view of this objective it was necessary to provide a 
balance between something general (because uncommit- 
ted to a vocation) and something regarded as useful ina 
future job; and between something nationally 
recognisable as a qualification and locally appropriate, 
and which took into account labour market characteris- 
tics, This sensible approach required a combination of 
national criteria and local flexibility, to easy in practice 
to achieve. Most important for the longer term, the FEU 
, unlike the MSC, accepted that the existing structure of 
further education institutions should be the starting point 
and provide the framework for action. This is a funda- 
mental point. The MSC in advancing the YTS , started 
with a deficiency model - deficient content and peda- 
gogy, deficient structures - and sought to remedy both 
setting up its Own, new programmes which would be 
(largely) independent of the existing school/college sys- 
tem. The FEU, however, took as its starting point the 
experience and potential of the existing system and ar- 
gued for evolutionary change with that system as the 
base of operations. Acknowledging its limitations and 
defects, the FEU nevertheless has consistently taken the 


view that reform from within was the more desirable 
course to follow. 
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In many ways, the FEU’s assumptions were real- 
istic and cost effective, and better grounded in the deep 
structure of assumptions about what is appropriate pro- 
vision, than the grand strategy of the MSC. On the other 
hand, without that grand strategy, neither the penetrat- 
ing critique nor the necessary mobilisation of resources 
that have characterized the new vocaltionalism would 
have occurred. 


In the FEU proposals, colleges would determine 
the curriculum ona local basis with the help of agencies 
such as the Career Service, MSC Area Boards and local 
education authorities. The need for focus would be met 
by a common area of studies, to be too job-specific would ` 
be inappropriate, so various combinations of common 
core, vocational and optional studies would be made 
available. They could be achieved isa number of ways. 
Colleges might group courses around their existing de- 
partments such as ‘hotel and catering’, ‘building and con- 
struction’ or ‘the caring professions’; or around group- 
ings of skills cutting across these divisions; or around 
local industries. 


While the FEU was not concerned with a 
fullblown national plan, it stressed the advantages to be 
gained from rationalisation of courses and in particular 
tion. Mention was made of the ar- 
gument contained in the report by Garnett College, One 
Year Pre-employment Courses for Students Aged 16- 
Plus: a Survey of Provision in College of Further Educa- 
tion, that the proliferation of courses is one of the major 
factors working against their recognition and perceived 
usefulness to students. Emphasis was to be placed upon 
assessment and the provision of anationally recognised 
award available to student who successfully complete a 


from national valida 
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validated course. This is a sign of the spread of the de- 
termination, already discernible in the MSC and the De- 
partment of Education and Science (DES), for clarifica- 
tion, rationalisation, which appears to be an essential 
feature of the new vocationalism. The important issue, 
still unresolved is whether this will result unsterile ti- 
dying up, a further large concentration of power at the 
national level, or in increasing recognition and currency 
for a range of useful qualifications. 


THE QUEST FOR NEW 16-PLUS 
QUALIFICATIONS 


This is not the place to recount the long, frustrating 
and still in conclusive saga of proposals and attempted 
reform of curricula and examinations for 16-to 18/19- 
years-old remaining in full- or part-time school or col- 
lege education. There have been many studies of and 
commentaries on this unedifying episode of contempo- 
rary educational history. The continued dominance of 
the GEC A level examinations, designed for a small mi- 
nority of the age group and gened towards the single 
subject and joint honours degree programmes of the Brit- 
ish universities, have been one factor but not the only 
one, militating against a fundamental restructuring. The 
School Council for Curriculum and Examinations, the 
Committee of Vice-chancellors and Principles, the DES 
and the examining bodies have been among those es- 
saying major reforms. The successful combination, at 16- 
plus, of the previously separate routes of GCE O levels 
and Certificate of Secondary Education, in the form of 
the GCSE, is one of the few examplesd of a major reform 
in this arena that was carried through to successful imple- 
mentation and even it has been under attack for alleg- 
edly ‘jeopardizing standards’. 
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Among the key reference points in the establish- 
ment of new 16-plus qualifications is the construction 
by the National Council for Vocational Qualifications and 
General National Vocational Qualifications. The NVQs 
and GNVQs are the source or expression of criteria for 
accrediting qualifications to pre-determined levels. Al- 
though not in themselves qualifications, the NVQ/ 
GNVQ frameworks are designed to have a powerful 
impact on courses and qualifications. The cases of the 
Certificates of Pre-vocational Education and its succes- 
sor the Diploma of Vocational Education, are interest- 
ing in this respect. 

CERTIFICATE OF PRE-VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION AND ITS SUCCESSOR 


The FEU has not been without influence in the quest 
for new qualifications that respond to changing reali- 
ties. In response to A Basis for Choice the DES took a 
decision in favour of anew 17-plus qualification, the Cer- 
tificate of Pre-vocational Education, thereby declaring 
its intention to make headway in one of the most intrac- 
table areas of British educational polity, namely the ter- 
ritory that lies between O level and A level. This quali- 
fication, as it emerged from the thickets of educational 
Practices, policies and politics, soon too ona form both 
Narrower and more instrumental than the FEU seems to 
have envisaged in its consideration of alternatives. It 
and its proposed successor, the Diploma of Vocational 
Education, are part of a lengthy, inconclusive saga dat- 
ing to the Crowther Report which enshrined the special- 
ist, academic subject as the key to post-16 school cur- 
riculum and examinations. 


In May 1983 the joint Board for Pre-vocational 
Education was set up by the Business and Technician 
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Education Council and City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute at the request of the Secretary of State for Education 
in England and Wales. The Board was ‘to establish a 
system of pre-vocational education on a national basis 
including a 17+qualification’ and to have new schemes 
introduced in schools and colleges from September 1985. 
The proposals, circulated to all those concerned as The 
Certificate of Pre-vocational Education: Consultative 
Document, aimed to meet the needs of about 100,000. 


16 year olds of all abilities who would benefit from 
a further year of full-time education but who require a 
programme of learning and development neither con- 
ventionally academic nor purely vocational to help them 
prepare for adult life and work. 


The courses should be ‘demonstrably relevant to the 


needs of young people is emerging adults and prospec- 
tive employees’ and the curriculum should facilitate. 


Not only the acquisition of knowledge and analyti- 
cal and critical skills, but also constructive and creative 
activity which involves putting ideas into practice, mak- 
ing doing and organizing. 


The CPVE programmes, as described in the docu- 


ment, should incorporate features which by then were 


becoming staple inputs in school and workbased voca- 
tional innovations; 


a balance of core, vocational and additional stud- 
ies; 

- learning through practical experience; 

- planned work experience; 


- provision for careers education, guidance and sup- 
port; 
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- involvement of young people in the planning, 
organising and assessment of their learning. 


The framework for the certificate contained three 
major components: the common core; the vocational 
studies ; and the additional studies. Intended to take up 
60 percent of course time, the ten defined core areas were: 
personal and career development ; communication; 
numeracy; science and technology; skills for learning, 
decision-making and adaptability; practical skills; social 
skills; and creative development. 

The vocational studies were to be based upon clus- 
ters of activities which have a common purpose and re- 
lated learni ng objectives and were included because they: 


(i) are relevant to young people and may therefore 
enhance motivation 

(ii) provide the focus for the development of the 
required core skills; 

(iii) provide for development of broad vocational skills 
to appropriate standards; 

(iv) provide an important basis for progression into 
employment, further education and training. 
Standards of attainment were to be linked with these 


Nationally agreed for entry into employment and initial 
and ‘Continuing training, with assessment based on a 


Variety of performances. 

The additional studies “provide encouragement 
and Opportunity for young people to complement their 
Core and vocational studies with other activities relevant 
to their own particular interests, capabilities and aspira- 
tions’. The additional studies were an optional element, 
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to use up to 25 per cent of course time, designed to meet 
individual needs and interests within the curriculum and 
might lead to additional qualifications. 


The first CPVE programmes started in 1985 and the 
first certificates were awarded in 1986. The envisaged 
character of CPVE as a curriculum development can be 
explored in intentions expressed in various public docu- 
ments. In government White Papers Training for Jobs 
and Education and Training for Young people, its is re- 
ferred to in passing under the heading of developments 
within education which play a part in equipping young 
people for work. Better Schools stresses the tiding up 
role of the CPVE, which is intended to replace a range of 
existing courses including the pre-vocational courses of 
the CGLI, BTEC and the Royal Society of Arts, and the 
Certificate of Extended Education offered by most CSE 
and GEC Boards. 


To think of CPVE merely as ‘tiding up’ is, how- 
ever, to overlook its relationship with the principles out- 
lined in A Basis for Choice are a reminder of the strong 
conviction, during the period when the YTS was attract- 
ing substantial resources and publicity, that education 
and training, general and specific preparation for work- 
ing life and adult roles can and should be combined with 
in comprehensive post-16 programmes in which formal 
education can collaborate closely with workplace. As < 
school participation tares rise, the impetus for a sepa- 
rate, YT. type of training its hold, the need for the think- 
ing and planning that resulted in the CPVE will become 
ever greater, but it will need to be considerably devel- 


oped beyond the rather circumscribed limits of the ini- 
tial formulation. 
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A Basis for Choice did not attempt to address the 
full range of educational opportunities available to all 
16-or 17-years olds and the CPVE was limited in its po- 
tential audience. Neither was part of an explicit, 
Overarching policy designed to clarify structures and co- 
ordinate provision. 

The authors of A Basis for Choice considered that a 
common core of learning was an important ingredient 
for courses and recommended a core which it described 
as not new but.... derived from knowledge of existing 
good practice’. Recognition of the value of courses 
would, in their view, require an unidentifiable core of 
learning in and be tween courses, which was nationally 
validated, recognised as educationally sound and which 
guaranteed certain levels of competence in basic skills 
in those who gained a certificate. The criterion of trans 
ferability carries implications for the nature of these core 
Studies, as does the need for flexibility and the desir- 
ability of a vocational focus. 


The claim for a link between the acquisition of 
Competences needed for survival in an increasingly tech- 
nological but ill-defined work context and a broad frame- 
Work of common core leanings is exhibited in the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Educational Initiative, YTS and 
CPVE alike. In the CPVE , the common core contribu- 
tion is described in terms of objectives, learning oppor- 
tunities and methods of approach to teaching and learn- 
ing. It is based mainly on the apparent advantages of 
blurring subject boundaries and avoiding jerky transi- 
tions and/or unnecessary repetitions and on the much 
Stressed integration of core and vocational studies. At 
its inception, the CPVE as a whole-core and vocational 
Studies-was intended, among other things, to“ assist the 
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transition from school to adulthood by further equip- 
ping young people with the basic skills, experiences, at- 
titudes, knowledge and personal and social competen- 
cies required for success in adult life including work’. 


As in the YTS, its was also expected to promote the 
acquisition of ‘process skills’ such as ‘those of analysis 
and problem-solving, social skills, personal qualities such 
as resilience, autonomy and responsibility’; and the ca- 
pacity to transfer competences from one situation to an- 
other. Again, as in YTS core skills, the common core 
was intended to be used as a checklist against which the 
performance of individual young people must be 
matched in order for starting points and learning 
programmes to be agreed. 


Throughout the Consultation Document, emphasis 
was placed on personal attainment recorded in indi- 
vidual profiles together with certification for all who 
completed the course and combined with validation to 
national criteria. Thus the award aspired to embody 
achievements in ‘core and vocational studies with an 
indication of their highest levels reached where appro- 
priate, together with a statement of the context within 
which the skills were demonstrated’. The blueprint con- 
tained all the then ‘acceptable’ elements - reflection of 
individual needs, recording of achievement, certification 
for all who complete -yet it promised to offer levels of 


achievement, quality control and recognition and cur- 
rency for the award. 


From this overview of aims and structural features, 
it is clear that the plan for the CPVE, while locating it 
firmly in the heart land of the new vocational thinking, 
envisaged a broad range of educational values and pro- 
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cedures. It was to be, in a sense, the education system’s 
vocational showpiece for the 16-plus age group. Itis not 
our purpose to attempt to assess the efforts made to 
implement the CPVE and the various kinds of resistance 
both direct and indirect that itencouraged. Despite prov- 
ing popular with staff and students, less than a decade 
after its introduction it had suffered the fate of many 
other initiatives lack of significant uptake and lack of 
credibility among employers and the academic commu- 
nity. Moreover, its alleged lack of rigour and limited 
screening functions have made it appear in some quar- 
ters as unduly accommodating educational values that 
rest uneasily with the more recent approaches through 
highly stratified, output-based assessments. 


In 1990, the Minister of State for Education an- 
nounced that from September 1991 schools could offer 
BTEC First courses - effectively providing direct compe- 
tition to the CPVE from one of its existing joint spon- 
sors, Subsequently, the CGLI was given sole responsi- 
bility for the CPVE, with a brief to bring greater rigour 
into is assessment and ensure clearer progression routes 
for students. The CGLI proceeded to produce a new 
qualification, the Diploma of Vocational Education (DVE) 
to replace both the CPVE and foundation programmes. 
tion containing valuable ideas 
seems to have vanished beneath ‘structural reform’, in 
Part no doubt because of inadequate preparation and 
lack of consesus between the several parties involved or 


likely to be affected. 
The DVE, in the | 


Yet again, a new qualifica 


ine of decent from the CPVE but 
with close linkages with the new structures for general 
and vocational education, will cater for a wider age range 
(14-19 years) and be taken at three different levels. Like 
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CPVE, the DVE will have a hybrid quality. The genuine 
educational objective of putting form and purpose into 
what has been called a ‘pot-pourri’ of 16-plus activities 
will continue to be combined with a sweep of the new 
vocational influences-the world of work, emphasis on 
qualifications, short-term employer variation of personal 
development. A fairly perspective curriculum includ- 
ing a common core of the familiar studies and studies 
with ‘vocational clusters’ will be a feature of the DVT. 
Thus, the DVE will, like the CPVE, maintain a strong 
orientation towards further, vocational specific training 
or employment. 


Alongside the DVE is to be another new qualifica- 
tion, the Technological Baccalaureate, launched in 1991 
and piloted, significantly, in several City Technology Col- 
leges and schools and colleges. The Technology Bac is 
tailored to the framework of key stages and levels to per- 
mit successful candidates, according to the degree stan- 
‘ dard attained, to proceed to higher education, advanced 
further education, or further education and training 
(NVQ3). It is thus a typical case of the adaptiveness - or 
opportunism - of the examining authorities. 


ORIENTING THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
TOWARDS WORK 


The general educational foundation of preparation 
for work and adult life have long been recognised and 
claimed by the schools, but the meaning of vocational 
education in the current ‘new vocationalism’ context in- 
volves certain ideas which embody or imply criticism of 
schools and general, liberal education. The challenge to 
schools has been: first, to establish closer links with the 
workplace - that is, work experience, simulated work 
experience, learning more relevant to the pupils’ future 
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lives, links between teachers and local industry, etc.; 
second, to deploy more practical, problem-solving, ini- 
tiative-building teaching method, and third, to give 
greater attention to the acquisition of concrete, measur- 
able, testable skills and competences. 


This functionalist strand of educational philosophy 
has been evident in policy-making and in practice in 
some schools for many years, certainly since before the 
establishment of the MSC or the FEU, though it has been 
strengthened and accelerated in the 1980s. It can be 
clearly identified in the literature, appearing from time 
to time over the last 150 years or so of English educa- 
tion. Moreover, the functionalist and instrumentalist 
elements do not tell the whole story, since the progres- 
sive movement in education in the late ninetheenth cen- 
tury and well into the twentieth provides many ante- 
cedents to the current emphasis on student-centered 
education, practical and experimental learning and so 
on. 


Government policy for schools throughout the 1980s 
was increasingly influenced by the new vocationalism. 
The New Training Initiative which, outlined proposals 
for a better trained and more flexible workplace and in- 
troduced the YTS, also stressed the need for better prepa- 
tation in schools for working life. 


The last two years of compulsory education are par- 
ticularly important informing an approach to the work 
Of work. Every pupil needs to be helpful to reach his or 


her full potential, not only for personal development but 


to prepare for the whole range of demands which em- 
nt is seeking to en- 


ployment will make. The Governme 
Sure that the school curriculum develops the personal 
skills and qualities as well as the knowledge needed 
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for working life, and that links between schools and 
employers help pupils and teachers to gain a closer un- 
derstanding of the industrial, commercial base of our 
society. 


This is noteworthy as a clear statement, at the be- 
ginning of a decade which witnessed more changes in 
educational policy then any previous decade, or the re- 
sponsibility of schools for economic performance. What 
is interesting is not so much that government wished to 
stress these objectives - what government faced with 
declining economic fortunes would not?- but that it was 

> felt necessary to adopt a strongly interventionist stance 
to do so. 


In 1984 another White Paper, Training for Jobs, again 
primarily concerned with developments in the YTS, 
stressed the contribution of the schools. It itemized ar- 
rangements for the CPVE; for increasing links between 
employers and schools and colleges, and for introduc- 
ing the TVEI. But the first item was the school: 


The school curriculum is being developed for this 
purpose. Objective have been set for mathematics and 
will shortly be set for science teaching. National crite- 
ria are being established for the improvement of the 16- 
plus examinations and their syllabuses. New 
programmes are in operation for micro-electronics edu- 


cation and for pupils for whom the 1 6-plus examinations 
are not designed. 


Many other statements aimed at fosterin g close links 
between the secondary curriculum and work appeared 
throughout the 1980s. However, perhaps the most deci- 


sive action was that taken by the KSC in launching the 
TVEI. 
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THE TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION INITIATIVES (TVEI) 


The MSC’s involvement in preparing young people 
for working life was taken a step further when the gov- 
ernment diverted money from the DES to the MSC and 
that organisation embarked upon youth training and en- 
tered the schools system. This was with the acquies- 
cence of the DES into the curriculum for 14-18-years olds. 
It was a momentous decision, signifying the largest ever 
curriculum development project funded and adminis- 
tered by central government with consequential devel- 
opments in schooling in all parts of the country. The 
aim was simple, direct and audacious: to change the cur- 
ticulum for the 14-18 age group by giving ita more prac- 
tical and applied character and drawing out its function 
as a bridge to the world for work. 


On 12 November 1982 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced the government's intention to launch an initia- 
tive to stimulate the provision of technical and vocational 
education in the schools, beginning at age 14. The MSC 
Was invited to establish some ten pilot projects of full- 
time general, technical and vocational education in En- 
gland and Wales in association with the DES and through 


local education authorities. 


y <-oriented, were 

Programmes, although broadly work oriented, w 
to be within the education system with LEAs bidding 
ded to deliver 


and being bound by the contracts awar \ 
specified programmes. The lessons from the early, pilot 
projects were intended from the start to provide a basis 
for lasting educational developments for 14-18-yeas-olds. 
At the sometime, like the YTS, the TVEI has no estab- 
lished syllabus; aims and objectives were not narrowly 
defined and through pilot projects, evaluations and a 
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great deal of debate and discussion, a considerable vari- 
ety of practice and approach emerged across the coun- 
try. As with the YTS, the TVEI was to be directed by 
national guidelines allowing considerable local flexibil- 
ity. In order to obtain MSC support, programmes had 
to fulfill criteria defined by a National Steering Group. 
Although there was no over mention of a core of skills 
as such to be learnt, all programmes had to include a 
common or ‘core’ element; and the characteristics iden- 
tified for the content of the programmes, as we see be- 
low, included areas common to other vocational inno- 
vations. The TVEI includes general, technical and voca- 
tional elements; “vocational education” is to be inter- 
preted as education in which the students are concerned 


to acquire generic or specific skills with a view to em- 
ployment’. 


Since the purpose of each project, and the TVEI asa 
whole, was to explore and best programmes of genera,, 
technical and vocational education for 14-18-years-olds 
suitable for replication, a series of very different projects 
was deliberately launched. Within the overall frame- 
work, the goals of the individual projects were numer- 
ous and varied, ranging from the introduction and de- 
velopment of new practical/ vocational courses through 
building links with work and adult life to improving ex- 
amination performance. What those projects had in com- 
mon was a definite content orientation: 


Each project should comprise one or more sets of 
full-time programmes with the following characteristics: 


(1) Equal opportunities should be available to young 


people of both sexes and they should normally be 


educated together on courses within each project. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Care should be taken to avoid sex stereo typing. 


They should provide four year curricula, with pro- 
gression from year to year, designed to prepare the 
student for particular aspects of employment and 
for adult life in a society liable to rapid change. 


They should have clear and specific objectives, in- 
cluding the objective of encour aging initiative, prob- 
lem-solving abilities, and othr aspects of personal 
development. 


The balance between the general, technical and vo- 
cational elements of programmes should vary ac- 
cording to students’ individual needs and the stage 
of the course, but through out the programme there 
should be both a general anda technical/ vocational 
element. 


The technical and vocational elements shoud be 
broadly related to potential employment opportu- 
nities within and outside the geographical area for 
the young people concerned. 


There should be appropriate palnned work experi- 
ence as an integral part of the programmes, from 
the age of 15 onwards, bearing in mind the provi- 
sions of the Education Act 1973. 

d be capable of being linked 


Courses offered shoul 
quent training / educational 


effectively with subse 
Opportunities. 

be made for regular assess- 
d tutors to discuss students’ 
udent, and his or her 
a periodic written 
to discuss this 


Arrangements should 
mentand for students an 
performance/ progress. Each st 
parents, should also receive 
assessment, and have an opportunity 
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assessment with the relevant project teachers. Good 
careers and educational counselling will be essen- 
tial. 


Students would normally be expected to obtain one 
or more nationally recognised qualifications, according 
to ability; and they would be issued with a record of 
achievement. Industry and commerce were to be in- 
volved as partners in design and delivery and not merely 
as recipients of the finished ‘product’. All of this has a 
most familiar ring: the TVEI has been part of the wider 
strategy whose assumptions and major elements we have 
seen in the different setting of the new vocationalism. 


In September 1983, fourteen LEAs started the first 
year of TVEI programmesl. This involved 3,315 pupils 
in 10 school. A further forty-eight LEA pilot projects 
began in 1984. Scotland joined, but later; the reason of- 
fered by one commentator is interesting: 

‘Caledonian caution’, a concern to 
ticipation in the initi 
tish educ 


ensure that par- 
ative would not compromise Scot- 
ational developments, or breach educational 
principles which had been established in Scotland as a 
result of the experiences gained in attempting to intro- 


duce vocational elements into the curriculum of Scottish 
schools during the 1960s, 


These experiences led the Scots to abandon the idea 
that the schools curriculum might be built around ‘the 
vocational perspective’; rather , a balan 

- between the vocational emphasis and 
riculum of the schools. 


ce was required 
the broader cur- 


In its first phase, the TVEI catere 


d for a small per- 
centage of the relevant a 


ge group. But in the light of ini- 
tial experience, and the willingness of most loca] authori- 
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ties to co-operate, plans were announced in the summer 
of 1986 to extend the TVEI as an option for the entire 14- 
18 age group by 1997. Funding per school was to be 
lower than during the expensive pilot phase. Twelve LEA 
projects began in 1985, twenty-one in 1986, eleven in 1987 
and the remainder in 1988. In 1990, budgetary cuts meant 
new schools would have less than half their anticipated 
funding, leading a new schools would have less than 
half their anticipated funding, leading a number to 
threaten to withdraw from the scheme. Nonetheless by 
1992, the TVEI had become available UK-wide with, for 
1992-93, over 1,000,00 students involved, 5,000 schools 
participating, and all LEAs involved. Responsibility for 
the TVEI has remained with the MSC and its successor 
agencies, although the Training and Enterprise Coun- 
cils (TECs) have shown strong interest in the now 900 
million/ year activity, as indeed has the DES/DFE. 


The TVEI, like the YTS, was a favoured child of the 
new vocationalism movement. Viewed in one light, it is 
at the cutting edge, a teader among a series of national 
initiative to improve preparation for work in life through 
education and training; in another light, it is part ofa 
Series of arrangements devised to impose central gov- 
ernment policies on education and training organisations 
by cash and directive. Its introduction implied dissatis- 
faction with the exiting curriculum in the schools. Like 
the YTS, it appeared to be designed to meet a specific 
Utilitarian objective - to provide for employers’ needs. 


The DES in Better Schools gave a lengthy resume of 
what the TVEL, at that time, was seen to offer: 


The TVEI embodies the Government's policy that 
ed ucaticn should better equip young people for work- 
ing life. The courses are designed to cater equally for 
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boys and girls across the whole ability range and with 
technical or vocational aspirations, and to offer in the 
compulsory years a broad general education with a 
strong technical element followed, post-16, by increas- 
ing vocational specialization. The course content and 
teaching methods adopted are intended to develop per- 
sonal qualities and positive attitudes to wards world 
as well as a wide range of competence, and more gener- 
ally to develop a practical approach throughout the cur- 
riculum. The projects are innovative and break new 
ground in many ways, being designed to explore cur- 
riculum organisation and development, teaching ap- 
proaches and learning styles, co-operation between par- 
ticipating institutios,and enhanced careers guidance sup- 
ported supported by work experience, in order to test 
the feasibility of sustaining a broad vocational commit- 
ment in full-time educaiton for 14-18 year olds. 


The form and content of TVEI pilot schemes during 
the carly, creative phase recognised the need for more 
active learning methods, to meet the challenges posed 
by changes in industry and the rapid development of 
technology. Assuming the need for pupils to learn 
through experience, and to solve practical problems re- 
quiring the use of initiative, team work, etc., as a prepa- 
ration for work, the TVEI ‘s objectives were; 


first to widen and enrich the curriculum in a 
way that will help young people to prepare for 
the world of work, and to develop skills and 
interests, including creative abilities, that will 
help them to lead a fuller life and to contribute 
more to the life of the community; and sec 
ond, to help students to learn to learn, to to 
enable them to adapt to the changing occupa 


siy 
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tional environment. 


Specific guidance on how to achieve these methods of 
learning was not given at this time. 


The TVEI did not define a core, list core studies or 
identify essential core skills, though all the first four- 
teen TVEI pilot projects included some core elements 
which can be seen as, in practice, constituting a “TVEL 
core’: for example, careers education and planned work 
experience, incorporating preparation and follow-up in 
school. The balance between ‘core and ‘options’ de- 


pended very much on local decision, but the first projects, - 


either through core or options, tended to offer broadly 
similar set of learning opportunities - for example, vari- 
ety of vocational experience, technology, design, com- 
puters, business studies and science. Given the prov- 
enance of the TVEI and the purpose it was intended to 
serve, matters could hardly be otherwise. 


The administrative and financial arrangements for 
the TVEI were innovatory. While in some ways they 
were more directive and inflexible than the financing 
methods used by the MSC and its heirs in the YTS, they 
at the same time offered schools a certain freedom to 
experiment. Local education authorities were respon- 
sible for the formulation and delivery of project propos- 
als. These needed, however, to satisfy centrally deter- 
mined criteria. The TVEI as a who tially æ 
ministered through a small unit in the MSC, in liasion 
with the DES over major policy matters. Elaborate in- 
volved the MSC, Her Majesty’s Inspectorate (HMI) in 
the DES and the LEAs themselves. Funds available to 
Support the TVEI were normally allocated to meet costs 
of additional staffing, premises and equipment. In prin- 
ciple to justify receipt of them by their performance, 


le was initially ad- _ 
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while the percentage of pupil time on the TVEI and the 
content of activity differed considerably from project to 
project. In practice the MSC funds potentially offered 
much needed encouragement and momentum for 
schools and teachers confidently to explore what they 
may already have been striving to offer or trying to de- 
velop piecemeal. In the words of the TVEI Review of 
1984, MSC funding. Enables LEAs to broaden and en- 
rich their existing provision, so as to explore and develop 
technical and vocational education within a framework 
` of general education for each student involved. In gen- 
eral term, TVEI activities, are broadly based in order to 
prepare students for a rapidly changing world and to 
avoid premature specializations. Thus the changes in the 
curriculum as a result of TVEI go beyond only narrow 
definition of technical and vocational education. 


At the same time LEAs operating TVEI were in- 
structed that 


Each programmes should be part of the total 
provision of the institution(s) in which it takes 
place so that the students may take part with 
others in the life of the institution(s). (The 
education offered in the institution(s) to those 
not on the programme should continue to con 
tain technical or vocational elements was ap 
propriate and those not on the programme 
shout not be adveresly affected by the con 
duct of the programme.) 


The exploration, innovation, and experimentation 
supported by TVEI and MSC money were from the out- 
set intended to be set firmly in a broad general educa- 
tion context. In terms both of the national structure sup- 
porting it and its thematic orientation, the TVEI suggests 
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a strategy that posited age 14 as the terminus of serious 
endeavours to sustain a fully comprehensive education 
for all. With the apparent move in many ‘extension’ 
schools, however, away from seeing the TVEL as a sepa- 
tate course and towards a broader enhancement of many 
existing curriculum areas for all pupils, this object may 
not be achieved. 


As Roger points out, the early outlines of the TVEI 
explain little about why it was set up in the way it was; 
in order to reach conclusions about its real intentions it 
is necessary to example the problem it was created to 
solve. This is not, however, so difficult. Government 
Statements, as we have seen, have tended to define the 
Problem mainly in terms of making good the schools’ 
lack of preparation for successful acquisition of, and 
Performance in, a job. Indeed David (now Lord) Young, 
as Chairman of MSC in 1982, believed when introduc- 
ing the TVEI, that it would lead to young people becom- 
ing ‘highly employable’ by the item they left school. But 
the TVEI as it has come to be organised inpractice need 
not be viewed only in more functional vocational terms. 
it is equally possible to emphasis its role in developing 
Communication between schools and industry and its 
Potential as a catalyst in the 14-plus curriculum. Much 
depends on three factors: local circumstances including 
Pre-existing school-industry links; how it is introduced 
and managed in individual schools; and the qualifica- 
tions with which it is associated. The strategy that en- 
Visages a parting of the educational ways atage 14 would 
be aborted were the schools themselves to build the TVEI 
into the heartland of the curriculum for all. 


The effect of the TVEI in any school and its power 
attract and keep pupils over a wide ability range depend 
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al least in part on each school’s interpretation of the 
guidelines, but most ofall on what Dale describes as ‘the 
salience’ of the scheme within the schools. This in turn 
depends on a number of factors; how the scheme is 
publicised to staff, pupils and parents when selecting 
options for 14 plus; whether it is developed through ex- 
isting subjects taught with a new approach or through a 
series of new subjects and courses; whether it is offered 
openly to a targeted group, defined by ability, or 
implicity by the a subject options which it is associated 
with; the calibre of the teachers and so on. 


Early studies of the TVEI, suggested that it son at- 
tracted some A level students and boosted staying-on 
rates at school. In 1986 in Solihull, for example the per- 
centage if the age group staying on in schools after 16 
was 10 percent; but among TVEI, students entering their 
third year, the retention rate was 50 per cent. Moreover, 
the TVEL, began to infiltrate A level courses. Sixth-form 
college A level students getting experience of the TVEI, 


for the obligatory non-GCE work found it a challenging 
option, 


These assessments refer to the early, more innova- 
tive phases in the development of the TVEI, when it at- 
tracted a good deal of Positive interest notwithstanding 
anxieties about the in roads being mad 
tially employment-based agency 


system. Extension, following the joint DOE/DES White - 
Paper, inevitably meant greater consistency and an at- 
tempt to sift from the diverse experiments of the pilot 
phase approaches that seemed to hold greater promise 


for a national policy. The national curriculum was be- 
ing developed concurrently. From one point of view the 
prescriptive character of the national curriculum under- 


e by an essen- 
(MSC) into the school 
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mined and diversity inherent in the TVEI and together 
with other factors weakened its impact: “The status of 
TVEI was gradually being undermined and marginalised 
by displacement by other educational reforms and the 
diminution of its funding’. From another standpoint, 
however, the TVEI succeeded precisely because of its 
incorporation into the new curriculum policies and struc- 
tures. The frequency of change is not, however, justi- 
fied by such incorporation. Is the TVEI yet another vo- 
cational initiative introduced without due thought be- - 
ing given as to its implications and likely consequences 
for these system as a whole? 


For schools, the TVEI has been a central strands of 
the new vocationalism because of its aims, its explicit 
work orientation, its method of introduction, and finan- 
cial arrangements. It has the familiar form of compul- 
sory criteria coupled with curricular flexibility, itself a 
Curious if increasingly accepted combination. Unlike the 
YTS, its pilot and evolutionary stages have not been rap- 
idly followed by greater prescription and reduced flex- 
ibility; however, in the extension phase, the TVEI was 
broadened to the whole curriculum and linked with other 
initiatives, inevitably with the national curriculum for 
schools, It is still the individual interpretations of local 
authorities and the freedom of teachers, if they care to 
exercise it creatively in whatever they teach, a 
decide the shape of the programmes. What the % 
has to offer for replication nationally is tis individual 
approach to curriculum planning, grounded in the work 
orientation stated in its first set of aims, rather then a 
Standard package, together with potential as-a catalyst 
for the 14-plus curriculum. The initiative has had anum- 
"er of position results, the method of financing has en- 
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sured the establishment and not only the design of new 
courses; nor practical and applied work is observable in 


classrooms; links with local employers have been estab- 
lished. 


The advent of the national curriculum posed a real 
challenge for successful expansion of the TVEI to all 
schools, not because it would of necessity excluded it 
but because of the need for teachers and authorities to 
recast their approaches in the new curriculum frame- 
work, As yet it is not clear how it welfare, given that the 
TVEI is still a programme for some, not all students. 
However, the TVEI has been credited, by HMI, with a 
role in the development of GCSE and in the evolution of 
cross-curriculum themes in the national curriculum. 


While specific studies of the TVEI, such as those by 
researchers at New castle and Leeds Universities, and 
more general appraisals of policy and direction includ- 
ing those cited above, give rise to rather diverse conclu- 
sion, two points are clear. First, the TVEI has been a 
highly innovative and dynamic national programme 


which quickly made visible several of the main themes 
in the government's commit 


of the new vocationalism, 
designed to grow 
shifting, 


s and reinforcement it 
a that schooling should, 
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among other functions, orient young people towards 
work and actively assist them to prepare for working 
life. 


ENTERPRISE CULTURE AND PARTNERSHIP 


While the most obvious features of the new 
vocationalism discussed in this chapter are summed up 
in the terms ‘vocational’ or ‘work orientation’, direct 
work preparation or vocational training have to be put 
in a much broader context. On the one hand, the fore- 
shadowed distinctive vocational culture and separate 
administrative structure have gradually been assimilated 
to the general education system specifically of schools 
and further education colleges. On the other hand, the 
_ Urgency of the youth unemployment problem has di- 

minished: It is an acceptable and ‘politically bearable 

problem; the youth labour market has virtually evapo- 
rated except for part-time and certain low paid jobs and 
the informal labour market. For these reasons, changes 
in the formal educational structure, in curriculum, teach- 
ing and learning and relations with the wider environ- 
ment, must become the central concern of policy-mak- 
ers and developers, whether specifically identified as ‘vo- 
cational’ or ‘general’, ‘training ‘or ‘education’. Atten- 
tion must, once again, be focused on the fundamental 
challenges to schooling - broadly defined, and away from 
Specific, particularly non-school-based, preparatory 
Courses for adolescent with employment in mind. 

nd practices which emerged 
ration programmes have 
hooling - as we saw In 
school industry part- 
f vocational and tech- 
Another, 


: Many of the ideas a 
in the more specific work prepa 
become of recognised value in sc 
discussing the TVEI. One of them, 
Nerships, has long been a feature 0 
nical education institutions and programmes. 
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enterprise skills, is closely associated with changing prac- 
tice in work organisation and with the attention labour 
market and employment policy-makers have been giv- 
ing to the skills needed by people who will gain em- 
ployment by setting up their own business or in small- 
scale enterprises. ‘Partnerships” and ‘enterprise skills’ 
are likely to gain considerable Support in schooling, at 
all levels, since they coincide with long-established edu- 
cational ideals and practices: school-com munity relations 
and the fostering in schools of initiative, creativity, in- 
dependence and the ability to work with others. 


trialised countries, with the key 
emerging pattern being that ‘the vast majority of part- 


and basic’, 
There are, in effect , two definitions of, or ap- 
proaches to, the work ‘enterpris A 


pr á ithin education and 
training systems as an 

which enables young peo 
perimental basis, abo 
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ment. The second approach, which can be termed the 
‘broad’ one, regards enterprise as a group of qualities 
and competences which enable individuals, 
organisations, communities, societies and cultures to be 
flexible, creative and adaptable in the face of, and as con- 
tributors to, rapid social and economic change. What is 
significant about the implications of the broad approach 
for educationalists is that it requires changes in educa- 
tion methods and pedagogy towards whatis termed ‘en- 
terprise learning’ rather than changes in the curriculum. 


SCHOOL-INDUSTRY PARTNERSHIPS 
AND COMPACTS 


The recent activity in school-industry partner- 
ships in the U.K. is traced by Lawlor and Miller to the 
schools Council Industry Project, established in1978 soon 
after James Callaghan’s Ruskin College speech. Involv- 
ing the Confedration of British Industry, it emphasised 
from the beginning local solutions to local problems, 
work experience, the development of simulations and 
Case studies, and has pioneered mini-enterprise 1n 
schools. The launch of the TVEI in 1982, as were have 
Seen, gave a strong impetus to variety of school-indus- 
try contacts, during both its pilot and extension phases. 
Industry, Year, designated in 1986 by the Royal Society 
of Arts, proved a concerted attempt to raise the esteem 
in which industry was held, through bringing together 
into local committees people from education and indus- 
try, to organise at least one activity or event in every 
School and college during the year. 

In September 1988, the Enterprise and Education 
Initiative was launched by the Secretaries of State for 
Trade and Industry, Employment, and Education and 

cience. The Initiative was to encourage. 
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More employers to become involved with their 
local schools. In particular, a network of advi 
sory on enterprise and education, mainly based 
in the private sector, is being established to 
help employers link up with schools in their 
area, They will work closely with all those in 
volved in business and education link activi 
ties in their areas and will contribute to better 
co-ordination at the local level. Specific ob 
jectives include ensuring that enough employ 
ers are involved so as to provide work experi 
ence for every pupil before leaving school and 
for 10 per cent of teachers a year. 

Initiatives in the hi 


gher and further education sec- 
tors were also outlined 


at the same time, 


In 1990, another grand initiative, the Education Busi- 
ness partnership Initiative, was announced by the Sec- 
retaries of State for Employment Education and Science, 
and Trade and Industry, 

Partnerships between 
opportunities to make ed 
and work; to raise standar 
raise enterprise awarenes 


education and business offer 
ucation more relevant to life 
ds and levels of attainment, to 
s and industrial understand- 
ing amongst teachers and students, and to inform and 
develop advice and ¢ 


Ounselling so that individuals are 
better placed to build and use their skills. 


A number of dem 


onstrable outcomes wer 
from partnership acti 


Vities, including: 
- increased business involvem 
for, primary and secondary 


e expected 


ent with; and support 
education; 


improved Opportunities to assist students in school 
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and college in the transition work; 


- increased volume, relevance and breadth of infor- 
mation and guidance offered to students by careers 
teachers and the Careers Service; 


- increased numbers of young people staying in rel- 
evant and appropriate full-time and part-time edu- 
cation; 


à improved access to, and participation in, further and 
higher education. 


The partnership, which was to be developed locally 
by the then newly established TECs, thus had very am- 
bitious and wide-ranging goals, with the expectations 
that activities in each locality would vary- 
hora of school-in- 


Of particular note among the plett 
lopment of com- 


dustry link activities has been the deve 
pacts, modelled on the Boston, USA, compact of the early 
1980s. The ‘London Compact , launched in March 1987, 
Was essentially an agreement between schools and em- 
Ployers in an area of high social and economic depriva- 
tion, with a history of mistrust and hostility between em- 

-Ployers and educators. The agreement guaranteed of- 
fers of local jobs to pupils at participating inner-city 
Schools if they fulfilled their side of the compact. This 
meant students attending 85 per cent of lessons, meet- 
ing nine out often deadlines for all assignments, com- 
Pleting a school record of achievement and satisfacto- 
rily completing two weeks of work experience. Ainley 
notes that in reality. 


While they do not explicitly guarantee omen 
employer undertake to give priority in job offers to y 
school-leavers who achieve the educational targets. ihis 
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can mean a guaranteed interview or a reserved place on 
a company-run Youth Training scheme. Participating 
employers also support school-industry links with ex- 


perience, work shadowing, holiday jobs and teacher-in- 
dustry exchanges. 


Run by the London Education Business Partnership, 
the scheme initially involved the now defunct Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority and a consortium, of compa- 
nies, among them Whitbread, whose communist 
programme director, Richard Martineu, was the mov- 
ing force behind the initiative. One of the compact’s main 
initial objectives was to encou rages continued education 
in schools and colleges and increase the level of training 
at work. Employers would give day-release for school- 
leavers to continue studies and improve their qualifica- 
lions. In the London pilot schools, teachers reported a 
dramatic growth in pupil retention at school after 16, 
where the compact’s guarantee of a job held good until 
pupils were aged 18. Other effects to do with positive 


orientation towards work and becoming better qualified 
were reported. 


The first year of the London C 
so successful that in 198 the 
idea and launched the compa 
the context of its Action for C 
national initiative, 


ompact was seen as 
government adopted the 
ct initiative nationally, in 
ities programme. For the 


A Compact is an agreement between e 
ers, young people, scho 
ployers guarantee a 
ing leading to a job, 
for every participati 
achieved a set of ag 


mploy 
ols and colleges. Em 
job with training, or train 
to at least YTS standard, 
ng young person who has 
reed personal goals and 
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objectives. And every school and college in 
volved undertakes to support and encourage 
young people in the achievement of standards 
and competences. Eventually, employers may 
wish to encourage young people to go onto 
further and higher education in order to meet 
their skills shortages at professional, manage l 
rial and technical level. This encouragement 
could include individual sponsorship, work ex 
perience and either full-time release. . 


In the first year of the programmes, the govern- 
ment funded compacts in thirty areas of the country, and 
by 1989 it had become a 17 million programme of the 
Department of Employment. Subsequently, new forms 
of compacts were initiated in which higher and further 
education institutions guaranteed places on programmes 
to local students if they met previously agreed criteria. 
In at least Birmingham and London, there has been con- 
siderable productive interplay between compacts and the 
TVEI in local schools. 

The interest of the compact initiative is in the posi- 
tive - and formal - support seen to be given by local in- 
dustries and employers to the mainstream education sys- 
tem; expensive new initiatives of the CTC variety, dis- 
cussed below, are not part of the approach. Compacts 
are practical, unostentatious and something which could 
feasibly by - and indeed have already been - generalised 
to many areas of the country. Experience of compacts 
has shown that the idea of a deal between schools and 
businesses linked to student performance and recruit- 
ment can indeed help generate enthusiasm, but needs to 
be handled with care. Inevitably, comparisons are drawn 
between the CTC and compact initiatives and employ- 
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ers have generally had to choose which to support, given 
the limitation on resources. 


NEW KINDS OF SCHOOLS 


Consistent with its intention to reintroduce into a 

~ putative comprehensive system firm distinctions be- 
tween different routes, whether to higher education or 
to a restructures technical - vocational system, late in 1986 
the government announced plans to establish, as part of 
its Action for Cities Programme, twenty independent 
City Technology Colleges in selected inner-city locations, 
Each was to take between 750 and 1,000 11-18-year-old 
students across the full ability range. IT was intended 
that the first colleges would Open in 1988, and the full 
twenty be in operation by 1990. While Progress has been 
less rapid than anticipated in these optimistic forecasts, 
the CTCs are yet another manifestation of the national 
endeavour to build bridges between education and em- 
ployment. 


Their purpose will be to providea broadly-based 
secondary education witha strong technological element 
there by offering a wider choice of secondary school to 


parents in certainties and a super preparation for adult 
and working life to their children. 


To be established first on 
hope that their influence would 
pected to adopt the best Practice 
cessful secondary schools genera 
be that of registered independen 
spection by HMI but charging n 
alongside existing secondary sch 
obtain financial assistance from 
part of their cost was to be met b 


a pilot basis, with the 
spread, they were ex- 
s of the TVEI and suc- 
lly. Their status was to 
t schools, subject to in- 
o fees, and functioning 
ools. While they would 
the DES, a substantial 
y ‘promoters’, a return 
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to the voluntary principle, but a pious hope. as subse- 
quent events proved. 


CTCs, despite the moderate success thus far in 
attaining the targets set by government, are of signifi- 
cance at this stage in so far as they signal strategies that 
go far beyond the institutions themselves. Behind the 
fundamental policy objective of government to interest 
the private sector in funding, and thereby to revive the 
dormant tradition of voluntary provision, lay another 
purpose, namely the weakening of power of local edu- 
cation authorities, a policy since pursued with great 
vigour and on a number of fronts. 


It was initially intended that CTSs would be es- 
tablished in twenty-seven designated inner-city areas, 
either purpose built on vacant sites or through purchas- 
ing redundant schools. A shortage of suitable sites be- 
deviled the scheme from the start, and, despite the ini- 
tial intention of their serving deprived inner-city areas, 
there has instead beena first come first served approach 
to their approval, depending on available sites and spon- 
sors being found. There appears, NOW, to be no geo- 
graphic plan behind identifying potential CTCs, with 
three of the first fifteen close to each other in the outer 
London are. 
was much slower than anticipated, 
by 1991 moving from the position 
ding will be that the promoters 
will meet all or a substantial part of the capital costs’ to 
one which saw ‘private business and industry... provid- 
ing substantial [sic] proportion- at least 20 per cent - of 
the capital funding for each of the colleges’. Recurrent 
funding is provided by the state. Because of the high- 
tech approach to resourcing the school set-up costs have 


Sponsorship 
with the government 
that ‘the principle of fun 
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been very high, leading to situation such as that in 
Nottingham where some 9 million was spent on build- 
ing the new CTC as against the city’s entire annual capi- 
tal expenditure on all its school of less than 2.5 million. 
Itis thus hardly surprising that the CTC programme has 
engendered resentment among many working in the less 
resource favoured state sector, especially at a time when 
parents are being encouraged to choose schools. While 
CTCs officially have a non-selective in take, the govern- 
ment-stipulated criteria are seen to be unworkable and 
there appears no doubt about their taking a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of the more motivated students, if only 
because of their preferring those who 


agree to remain 
until age 18. 


City Technology Colle 
der way, although the bold 
was rather drastically rev 


ges are certainly now un- 
plans of twenty CTCs by 1990 


ised downwards, with some 
fifteen to be operational by 1993. Even when the ulti- 


mate goal of twenty pilot schools is reached, however, 
they constitute a very small group in relation to the 
nation’s 4,000 secondary schools and their impact must 
be awaited. With a few exceptions, industry has been 
relatively slow in supporting them, reportedly in many 
cases because of jeopardising existing links with local 


schools where productive school-industry partnerships 
exist. 


They are more substantially government-sup- 
ported than anticipated and also in some instances have 


generated considerable local parent and community an- 


tagonisms, especially where existing schools, have been 
closed down to be sold 


as CTCs. Disquiet over the im- 
pact of CTCs on the o 


[ fferings, morale and intake in 
neighbouring schools has been of concern to many edu- 
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cation authorities schools and for opting out by main 
stream schools has been mentioned by some commenta- 
tors; this point could be more persuasively made if the 
government's growth targets for CTCs has proved in any 
way realistic. 

Plans for a new network of voluntary-aided CTCs- 
utilising part of the 1944 Education Act compromise on 
the then domiant religious question- were announced 
in 1990. These plans would enable an existing LEA 
school to apply to become a voluntary-aided CTC-as long 
as the school could raise 500,000 from sponsors. The 
government would provide further funds for refurbish- 
ment, The CTC Trust hopes also to find a way of en- 
abling grant-maintained schools to gain CTC status. 


The CTCs are to be treated as independent schools 
with no statutory requirement for them to comply with 
the national curriculum. National curriculum goals are, 
_ ever: so, expected to be influential in the different schools 

developing ‘characteristic identities’, and early indica- 
tions support this. 


Early indications, again, suggest that the learn- 
` ing programmes CTCs offer their pupils are innovative, 
and potentially challenging, drawing on much of the 
TVEI curriculum development of recent years-hardly 
ed, high profile new endeav- 


tum and establishing a well- 
Il prove a considerable 


surprising in a well-resourc 
our. Keeping up the momen 
structured 11-18 programme w! 
challenge in years to come. 

The form and content of the CTC curriculum as 
DES put equal emphasis on 
standards and attitudes: 
al and practical element 


originally proposed by the 
technological content and on 
‘There will be a large technic 
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within the broad and balanced curriculum.......up to the 
age of 16. The importance of doing and understanding 
as well as knowing will be emphasised throughout’. In- 
deed, cross-curricular approaches based on projects and 
themes, mixed ability teaching and an emphasis on‘open 
learning, backed by good investment in information tech- 
nology have become the early trend. 


Increasingly, in CTCs, as elsewhere in secondary 
education, the emphasis is shifting from the discrete post- 
16 curriculum to planning for 14-19 education and train- 
ing. For the majority of young people this will mean a 
continuum rather than a cut-off point at 16, guided vo- 
cal choices beyond 14 leading to increased specializa- 
tion towards 18 or 19, and a culture which takes for 


granted that education and training will continue 
throughout life. 


In particular, CTCs are contributing to develop- 
ments in: integrating post-16 education and the world 
of work; broadening the curriculum developing new vo- 
cational routes which have parity of status with academic 
Progression routes to higher educ 
curriculum methodolo 
schemes, 


ation; developing new 
gies (by piloting credit transfer 
developing modular curricula). 

Following the Continental p 
ate longer school days, and on more days in the year, 
than most state-maintained schools. This is to allow for 

more enrichment activities and a more varied curricu- 


lum, and appears to have strong student, parent and 
teacher support. 


attern, CTCs oper- 


It seems probably that CTCs and other schools 
which take the opt-out/specialist route, with favoured 


treatment financially and selected pupils, will have suf- 
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ficient vitality to general their own values and learning 
patterns. This is to assume that the whole scheme con- 
tinues to make progress, a subject upon which there has 
been much debate. We are still at the stage where poli- 
cies have been declared and initial progress made but 
not to the point where it is clear that the lines set in the 
early stages will becomes embedded in the educational 
and training system. 


The establishment of independent CTCs takes a 
stage further the administrative device introduced by 
the intervention of the MSC into the secondary schools 
with the launch of the TVEI. In November 1982, the then 
Chairman of the MSC, David Young, observed: 


Much has been made in the media........ that the 
MSC has the power and the authority to open its own 
establishments, so let me say at the outset that we have 
no intention of doing that as I believe and hope we can 
work as partners with the local education authorities. If 
that did not prove possible, them we might have to think 
again. 

In practice, local authorities have been willing to 
bid for resources with which to experiment with the 
TVEI. We have seen some LEAs willing to bear the brunt 
of parent and community opposition to closing existing 
schools, then selling them to open as CTCs. But we have 
also seen only a handful of major sponsors coming for- 
ward to endow CTCs, and the government needfully 
Committing vastly greater funding than initially planned 
to the project. 

In common with most of the initiatives under the 
new vocationalism, for the CTCs there isa variety of os- 
tensible objectives: to prepare children for jobs with a 


1 
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high technological content; to give parents greater choice 
of school and slow responsiveness to criticism of exist- 
ing schooling; and to help fight inner-city decay. As with 
other new vocationalism policies, it is important to ex- 
amine very carefully the real, sometimes hidden; objec- 
tives. The published material about the CTCs makes it 
clear that although the organising principles and peda- 
gogy of the education likely to be offered in CTCs bear 
marked similarities to the YTS and TVEL, the real point 
of CTCs, as far as governments concerned, lies in their 
broader new vocationalism characteristics and in the 
potential of CTCs, in consort with the other develop- 
ments, to weaken the ideology and to restructure the 
framework of all-through comprehensive education. 
The CTC initiative, like its forebears, increases central 
government power, at the expense of the local authori- 
ties. This is the DES/DEF version of the instruments 
used effectively by the MSC for rapid construction and 


change - mainly the disposal of substantial sums of gov- 
ernment money. 


The CTCs also form part of the government strat- 
egy of offering choice to the parent - the shopping bas- 
ket of schools. Parents, keen to choose new publicity- 
conscious schools which appear likely to increase the 
pupils’ job prospects, could well be attracted by the stan- 
dards of discipline, the emphasis on attitudes and the 
acquisition of qualifications. But many parents appear 


reluctant to do this at the expense of losing existing 
schools. 


The most likely pattern of development is the es- 
tablishment and successful Operation of a relativ 
number of CTCs. These will a 
demonstr 


ely small 
ct as development and 
ations ties for both official and unofficial ideas 
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about more practical, applied, work/ industry-related 
education. Their influence on the national system is 
likely to be quite moderate overall, but on specific top- 
ics - for example, project-based teaching, school-indus- 
try partnerships, advanced technology teaching - some 
of them may serve a lighthouse role. Its for these rea- 
sons, not the scale of the innovation, that the CTC project 
deserves closer scrutiny and its development will be 
watched with considerable interest by the whole educa- 
tion community and not only those witha particular vo- 
cational bent. 


A not unrelated development is the Technology 
Schools Initiative TSI which was launched in December 
1991 by the then Minister of State Tim Eggar. It aims at 
establishing a network of secondary schools committed 
to providing technology and associated courses ofa 
strong vocational nature. Eventually the experience of 
these TSI schools should be disseminated system-wide. 
The initiative allocated capital funding for equipment 
and building work, totaling some 50 million, to 222 
schools over the first two years. 


Chapter-4 ~ 


Vocational Education and 


New Methodology 
Or 
The rhetoric of skills is much in evidence. We hear 
of ‘skills for the future’, ‘relevant skills’, ‘the skill de- 
mands of new technology’ and the ‘skill needed to sur- 
vive in the modern world’. The aim of this chapter is to 
examine the notions behind the rhetoric, and to consider 


whether an education based on skills has either intrinsic 
worth or economic utility. 


The chapter contains what might be considered an 


unlikely mixture. Examples of the use of the terms skills, 
vocational education a 


sion of these terms, 
and generic skills, 

to the needs of em 
those needs are phased 
will be made of Britain’ 


the educational demands or new technology. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE LANGUAGE OF SKILLS 
AND PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Surely it was James Callaghan who started it all. 
Callaghan’s so-called Ruskin College Speech of 1976 con- 
tained an attack on informal, modern teaching methods, 
a ‘concern for standards’, and a criticism of the poor re- 
lationship between schools and industry. In short, he 
questioned the very function of schooling by suggesting 
that schools were not providing the necessary skills. Two 
statements from the Ruskin College speech serve to il- 
lustrate this point: 


am concerned... to find complaints from industry 
that new recruits from the schools sometimes donot have 
the basic tools to do the job later. 


There is not virtue in producing socially well ad- 
justed members of society who are unemployed because 
they do not have the skills. 
ucational newspeak’. Educational 
objectives were being defined sin terms of skills-not a 
` new strategy but one which served Callaghan well, more 
importantly, provided a framework for the language of 
Government White Papers in the 1980s. The language 
of skills, skill-defects, skill-shortages, skill centres, skill 
training and skills in new technology is now firmly em- 
bedded in educational parlance. 

Two points of major importance emerged from 
Callaghan’s speech which have had a potent (through 
often tacit) influence on discussions of education ever 
since. The first point, by implication, is that one of the 
key factors in the rise of unemployment is the shortage 
of relevant skills, This can be called the ‘skills-deficit’ of 
unemployment. It is a model which is adopted implic- 


Thus began ‘ed 
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itly, and sometimes explicitly, by the Government White 
Papers discussed shortly. In adopting this model 
Callaghan was suggesting that one of the key functions 
of education is as an instrument to provide ‘necessary 
skills’ and thereby reduce youth unemployment. The 
second implication is that a set of ‘relevant’ or ‘neces- 
sary’ skills exist which (if required) would make stu- 
dents more employable and, in Callaghan’s words, pro- 
vide the ‘basic tools to do the job’. Callaghan made no 
attempt to outline what these necessary or relevant skills 
are-he simply implied that they exist. 


Since Callaghan’s speech (though not as a result of 
it) unemployment has risen form 1.2 million to some- 
where between three and four million. This steady in- 
crease in unemployment had led, paradoxically, to a 


strengthening of the bonds between education and em- 
ployment. 


The impact of unemployment on education can be 
crudely, but usefully, divided into four sequential stages: 


1. The implicit promise in schooling (i.e., ‘work hard 


at school to get a job after it’) is under mined. 


2. The direction and traditional function of schooling 
and education are questioned. 


3. Education, training, and ‘pre-vocational education’ 


are increasingly seen as an instrument to respond 
to youth unemployment. 


4. The bonds between edu 
tightened. 


The latter Stage is perhaps the irony in the influ- 
ence of rising unemployment on education. It seems a 


paradox that the main effect of unemployment has been 


cation and employment are 
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to strengthen the bonds between education and employ- 
ment, and lead to the growth of pre-vocational educa- 
tion. This is the area where skills as educational objec- 
tives are most in evidence. 


The two key White Papers which helped to develop 
the notion of ‘pre-vocational education’ were entitled A 
New Training Initiative and Training for job. The former 
was one of the key documents leading to the YTS. The 
aim of the paper was to provide ‘better preparation for 
working life in initial full-time education’, a reflection 
of the fourth stage described above. The paper there- 
fore aimed to ensure that ‘the school curriculum devel- 
ops the personal skills... needed for working life’. The 
reader is left searching in vain through the remainder of 
the paper for a clarification of which skills are needed 
for working life. 


: It (the YTS) will aim to develop basic and reco 
skills which employers will require in the future. 

Some mention is made in the following paragraph 
of specific skills, literacy, numeracy and communication 
skills are listed. However, these could hardly be said to 
lie outside the realms of general education. Nowhere in 
the paper is an attempt made to specify the skills re- 
quired for a truly vocational education, or the skills which 
‘employers will require in the future’. 

The question of whether these skills exist, how they 
can be specified and if so what they are, is one of the 
issues I would like to raise in this paper. 

The 1981 White Paper also contains three by key 
paragraphs which reveal two implicit models of the 
causes of unemployment and its relation to education. 


gnised 
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The skill shortages which have held back our eco- 
nomic progress in the past could reappear when the 
economy recovers. 


For the immediate future the Government seen an 
increase of public expenditure on this scale as the only 
way of plugging the gap in the training provision re- 
quired if we are to be ready to meet the skill needs of the 
economy as trading conditions improve and to offer ad- 


equate opportunities to the current generation of young 
people. 


For many years now our system of training has 
failed to produce the number of skilled people required 
by a modern competitive economy. 


These paragraphs are interesting for two reasons. 


Firstly, they tacitly rely on two models of unemployment. 
The sk 


that unemployment will decrease as trading conditions 
and the economy recover, This model is now more than 
five years old but recovery is not yet in sight. Both mod- 
els have been attacked by established authors since 1981. 
Stomer, for example, argues that unemployment patterns 


ety. There has been a clear trend, 


which is still continuing, towards service industries and 
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the so-called ‘information sector’. The Japanese have 
even coined a world for it which cannot be printed here 
but means roughly ‘servicization’. Similar, though more 
depressing trends, can be seen in the statistical data on ` 
Britain. Primary and secondary industry have both de- 
clined sharply while only service industries have grown. 


The reliance of the 1981 White Paper on the skill- 
deficit and cyclical models of unemployment clearly de- 
termines its views on education and training. This comes 
through most clearly in its references to ‘skill needs’, sys- 
tem of training’, ‘skill shortages’, and the suggestion that 
unemployment can be tackled by tightening the bonds 
between education and employment i.e., by pre-voca- 


tional education. 


Three years later the 1984 White Paper, Training for 
jobs, seemed to be offering similar explanations of un- 
employmentand the failure of education despite the pub- 
lished warnings of Stonier, Toffler and even of Daniel 
Bell a decade earlier. The skills-deficit model of unem- 
ployment comes through clearly: 


It (vocational education) will enable many more 


people to be trained and improve their prospects of em- 
ployment by placing greater emphasis on equipping 
them with skills that are currently required. 

As in the 1981 paper, no attempt is made to invest? 
gate or even clarify the notion of ‘skills that re currently 
required’. References are again made to ‘skill shortages 
holding us back’ but no suggestion is made as to which 
skills are in short supply- One reference only is made to 
the effect of new technology upon taining and employ- 
ment. 
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The main objective of this Strategy (training 

programmes) is to secure an adequate supply of people 

` with up-to-date skills to meet the demands of new tech- 

nologies upon which economic growth must be 
based. 


This reference to up-to-dare skills meeting the de- 
mands of new technologies will be investigated later in 
the paper. The main aim of this section has been to trace 
the rise of the rhetoric of skills, and alongside it the no- 
tion of pre-vocational education. The twin notions of 


‘skills’ and ‘pre-vocational education’ will now exam- 
ined. 


THE CONCEPTS OF PRE-VOCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The notion of vocational education is in itself diffi- 
cult to interpret, ‘Vocation’ is usually associated with 
training so that the idea of “Vocation training’ makes 
linked to specific job, career, 
iscussing training, it always 
g for what?’ Indeed the notion 


cational education has become more widespread and 
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perhaps more palatable as ‘education’ is interpreted as 
‘training’. 
But the notions of pre-vocational education still 


remains an enigma to translate. Can you imagine a 
teacher trying to explain the idea toa worried parent? 


Teacher: Well, it’s the education that your child gets 
before he (she) starts on his (her) vocational education. 


Parent: Well, what's vocational education, then? 


Teacher: Well, it’s the education your child gets once he 
(she) has finished his (her) pre-vocational education. 


` The concept of pre-vocational educational remains 
a mystery to me, and (ina most cowardly fashion) I will 
give up any further attempt to translate it. 


Dearden, with his usual rigour and clarity, analy- 
ses the notions of vocational education and training na 
valuable way (though he sheds no light on the notion of 
pre-vocational education, SO at least I am in good com- 
pany). Dearden’s main general point is that education 
and training, are ‘different but not necessarily mutually 
exclusive’. In other works, the same learning experience 
may quality to be called either education or sana 
perhaps both. One such area at the O o 3 
two concepts may be vocational education, whic h oe 
therefore equally be called vocational training. ta 
would be in sharp contrast to other experiences Ww ere 
the labels’ ‘education’ and ‘training’ imply totally dif- 
ferent activities. Sex training and sex education will pro- 


vide totally different experiences - if the former were 


adopted on the school curriculum, for example, i believe 


it might cause far more parental anxiety than the latter. 


However, vocational training could only be worthy 
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of the term ‘vocational education’ if it were ‘liberally 
conceived’, and included ‘learning about the nature of 
work, discussing its forms and contexts: a version of ca- 
reers then the notion of ‘vocational training’ and ‘voca- 
tional education’ might indeed by synonymous, and 
there might also be Some meaning for the notion of pre- 
vocational education in terms of the wider, more liberal 
concept which Dearden describes. 


In practice, however, the notion of vocation train- 
ing isalmost always translated in terms of ‘skills’ which 
can be specified and stated. If we use Dearden’s perfectly 
acceptable view that education should involve ‘the de- 


THE LANGUAGE OF SKILLS 


The interpretation of vocational education, used 
synonymously with vocational training, is given almost 


in the White Papers cited above. 
content for the YTS are based 
firmly on a Core Skills Pr. isti 


skills and atti- 
tudes needed for adult and working life’ 
of how best to fit work-related skills withi 
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any of those documents in detail here. A detailed and 
rigorous analysis of the documents on which YTS is 
based, for example, can be found in Ruth Jonathan’s. 


a This section will examine briefly the notion of a 
skill’ and then go on to consider its father-figure, the 
generic or transferable skill. In so doing, I hope to show 
that a worthwhile vocational education can never be de- 
fined solely in terms of skills. The language of skills 
may be necessary, but it can never be sufficient. 

In addition, a skill-based education may not be very 
those involved in 
f this chapter ex- 
language of skills in matching 


education and training to the needs o: 
fields jus as information technology. 
that a narrow skills-based definition © 
neither conceptual nor economic sense. 


THE NOTION OF A SKILL 


l The rigid knowledge /skill/ attitude division is remi- 
niscent of Bloom’s three domains of objectives; cogni- 
tive, psychomotor and affective as well as psychomo- 


tor-the skills of literacy criticism, violin playing or coun- 


selling a patient are given as examples. This broadening 


of the notion of skills to include cognitive and effective 


aspects beings the notion which nearer to Ryle’s concept 


of knowing how as opposed to knowing that. Unfortu- 


nately, this broader and more acceptable notion of skill 
is not applied in the Skilled in Schools document, or the 
previous: FEU, IMS and MSC publications on which it 
relies. This is clear from its definition of a skill: ‘A skill 
is the ability to undertake an action given circumstances 


to a defined degree of expertise’. 
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That definition clearly relies on a psychomotor no- 
tion of skill and behaviourist-based view of education. 
Is skills necessarily tied to action’? There seems to be no 
logical connection between a skill and a physical action. 
Can all skills be governed by a ‘defined degree of exper- 


tise’? If so, where does this leave the mental process in 
the exercise of a skill? 


The bias towards behavioural and psychomotor 
skills is shown in the lists of skills which are given as- 
part a possible ‘core’ of identifiable skills required by 
school leavers. Included in the list are such skills as: 


Read and write numbers 


Count objects 
Pull, Push, lift and carry 


Cut materials with 

Scissors, shears etc. 
In fairness, however, 

on a higher level and are li 


many of the ‘core’ skills are 
sted as: 


Give answers Deal with complaints 
Advise Explains somethin 
Decide job priorities Descrike or give information 


But surely not one of the la 
makes any sense or carriers any meaning without Hien. 
text. How can a person posses ‘advising skill’ which is 
context and knowledge independent? This is the het 
major point that I would like to propose in discussin 
the notion of a skill. A skill cannot exist except 


Bae >t Within a 
certain context, and within a framework of Prior know]. 


tter group of skills 
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edge and understanding. How can a person ‘decide on 
job priorities’ without an adequate understanding of the 
: elevant context, the necessary information and the prior 
nowledge of either facts or general principles? 


This, in my view, is the essential mistake in the 
rhetoric of skills i.e., the belief that a worthwhile skills 
can be separated off and defined in isolation from the 
context of understanding and knowledge which sur- 
rounds it. That mistake is made in both science and tech- 
nology education. Lists of scientific skills are given for 
example, which include ‘observation skills’, the ability 
to hypothesize’, ‘predicting and informing’, ‘controlling 
variables’ and so on. Yet not one of these science skills 
has any sense or meaning in isolation from the knowl- 
edge-base, framework or paradigm which forms the 
foundation of science. As Popper is so often quoted as 
Saying, observation is theory-laden. The same is true of 
hypothesizing, inferring, controlling variables and all the - 
other skills involved in science. A science or technology 
education which is biased totally towards skills will be 
as meaningless and empty as one which concentrates 
soley on content or propositional knowledge. 

In short, skill without knowledge are empty. This 
will be particularly true in ‘new industry’, as I will ar- 
gue later, which is by its very nature Knowledge-inten- 
sive. 

GENERIC AND TRANSFERABLE SKILLS 


Two criticism of a skills-based approach to educa- 


tion and training are: 
1. That itoften produces lists of skills which, although 
easily definable, are often trial and demanding. 
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That a narrow, and specifically-stated, skills-based 
approach to training is hopelessly vulnerable to 
changes in society and in technology. 


As Ruth Jonathan puts it, ‘the more specific the skills, 
the shorter their useful life’. These twin criticisms of 
trivialization and vulnerability to change have pushed 
forward the notion of ‘generic’ or ‘transferable’ skills. 
These higher level skills are ‘fundamental to the perfor- 
mance of a number of activities carried out in a range of 
contexts’, and are significant for vocational education be- 
cause they are ‘generic to a wide variety of occupations 


and are transferable between vocationally specific areas’ 
(Perry and Barnett 1985). 


“ing. 


Problem-solving 


information holding 
planning decision-making 
diagnosis communicating 


g, for example. This 
is often put forward as one of the key skills for the fu- 


ture, and who could doubt this is an age where in coal 
tion is said to be vital resource and where the Posses- 
sion of propositional, factual knowledge (‘knowle äge 
that’) can only decrease in importance as an educational 
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goal. Information skills will involve the ability to col- 
lect, Prepare, code and retrieve information, in conjuction 
with the endless capability of new information technol- 
gy to process and communicate this information. But 
information skills, vital though they may be in serving 
education, can never provide an educationai goal in 
themselves, Information skills alone, without ends and 
Purpose, have no meaning or value. They cannot exist 
ma vacuum. Education does not involve the passive han- 

i dling and acquisition of information. Active and mean- 
ingful education involve selecting, interpreting and. 
transforming information according to the leaner‘s pre- 
Vious experiences, present needs and purpose, and prior 
knowledge. Information skills are to caricature Popper, 
knowledge and context laden. 


Similar points can be made about an equally val- 
ued generic skill, ‘problem-solving’. Can such a skill be 
knowledge and context independent? In other worlds, 
can the ability to solve problems in one domain transfer 
Across to another? The question of generic skills, there- 
fore, rests squarely on a debate which is totally unsettled 
and indeed has occupied psychologists for much of this 
Century: transfer of learning. This issue, like the hered- 
ity versus environment debate, is by its very nature un- 
likely to be decide conclusively. Perhaps the belief that 
skills can be transferred from one are to another is, like 
Pseudo-scientific hypotheses, incapable of falsification. 
Yet the bulk of the literature which puts forward generic 
skills as the aims of education and training totally ig- 
nores the question of transfer. 


The same question mark can be placed over the 
generic skill of ‘decision-making’. Is there any evidence 
to show that decision-making in one domain, e.g., the 
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art of Cordon Bleu cooking, its transferable to another 
domain, e.f., car repair and maintenance? Indeed how 
could such a belief ever be falsified let alone confirmed? 


Dearden makes similar points in discussing’ good judge- 
ment’: 


-Simply because good judgement can be exer 
cised in both the stock market and in laying a 
hot air balloon, does not follow that there is 
some general skill of ‘good judgement’ which 
is common to both and in which we could be 
trained free from any particular context. 


My contention, therefore, is that the language of 
generic skills can be criticized on two related counts. 
Firstly, skills of any kind are context and knowledge de- 
pendent-skills without knowledge are empty. Secondly, 
the belief that there are genuine, transferable skills which 
are the proper aim of education and trainin 


gignores the . 
contentious question of transfer. 


A third objection to the language of transferable 
skills, which is based on political grounds, is given by 
Cohen. He argues that many of the new initiatives in 
training are based on ‘a hidden a 
the notion of the skill itself’. By dissociating skill from 
specific practices and defining it in terms ‘certain abstract 
universals’, a pool of ‘abstract labour’ can be created 
thereby undermining the control by skilled manual 
workers over conditions of entry and training in their 
own trades. This may well be as mucha consequence of 
new technology, however, as a political ploy-a point 
which Cohen acknowledges: 


genda for redeploying 


What ‘transferable skilling’ corresponds to in 
reality is the process of deskilling set in mo 
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tion by new information technologies. 


i The question of the relation of skills to the prob- 
ems posed by new technologies will be returned to later. 


A similar attack on the redeployment of the notion 
of skill is given by Ann Wickham in Dale. She suggests 
that the notions of skill has been redefined which, in 
turn, has given ‘training’ a new meaning: 


In the past the notion of skill had been associ- 
ated with craft work, with a combination of 
mental and physical desterity in a particular 
area of work. Under the aegis of the Special 
Programmes Division (of the MSC) a much 
wider definition of skill came into use. Skill 
was regarded more as a way of organizing ac- 
tivity and involved a combination of what 
are now regarded aş individual skills and gen 
eral skills, that is numeracy, communication 
and practical skills, together with social and 
life skills, attitudes to work and a knowl 

edge of working life. Training was..... given a 
new meaning which was removed from that 
traditionally used. 


This redefinition of the term ‘skill’ can be seen in 
its recent broadening to include ‘social and life skills’, 
‘employment skills’, “communication skills’, attitudes to 

“work”, ‘preparation for life skills’, and soon. Itis as if 
the concept of skill has ascended to a new level to em- 
brace not only competencies butalso abilities, aptitudes, 
dispositions, and attitudes. It needs only to subsume 
the concepts of knowledge, thinking, understanding and 
motivation to have taken over as an umbrella term cov- 
ering the whole of education. We may soon be talking 
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of the skills of understanding and knowing just as we 
already talk of thinking skills, reading skills, social skills 
and even moral skills. 


Hart argued with emotion against such distortion of lan- 
guage: 
If you don’t hold out against talk of ‘skills’, 
if you don’t see that ‘skills’ only account 
for part, and that the less important part, of 
what we learn, you are driven to conclude 


that there is nothing for which a man can be 


held responsible or in which he can see 
himself mirrored. 


Hart's paper makes two valuable points. Firstly, 
that talk of skills ‘is simply a kind of incantation, by 
which one creates the illusion that one is actually say- 
ing something about education’. In other words the ad- 
dition of the label ‘skill’ actually adds nothing descrip- 
tive. How, for example, does ‘reading’ differ from ‘read- 
ing skill’? The same is true of the language launched by 
Callaghan’s great debate. Much talk was, and is, heard 
of ‘relevant skills’. Those terms have yet to be given any 
concrete, descriptive meaning. Indeed the noun ‘rel- 
evance’, and the adjective ‘relevant’, have no meaning 
on their own. Like the term ‘skill’, they are almost al- 
ways used as terms of incarnation, a seal of approval, 
having no descriptive but only emotive meaning. To 
describe a skill as relevant is Meaningless. We need al- 
ways to ask the questions ‘relevant to what?” And ‘rel- 


nsiderin fski ť to 
new technology. 8 the skills relevan 


Hart's second main Point, as I interpret it, is that 
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> repr of skills is, in a sense, an activity of tack- 
mi ns “a appending skills to bodies. It is largely im- 
aa - process. In contrast, truly educational processes 
p ofoundly affect and alter the person involved. This 

ot true of skills, as they are traditionally conceived. ` 


the — whatever else is involved in it, is about 
fi cont idual person and his development; and it’s been 
eine eee that a skill can contribute to that devel- 
on. v = continual forming and reforming of the per- 
ih aaatts ~ — receiving an education is conceived 
eect o often today, in terms of acquiring skills, itis 
eived of as something superficial. 
next two sections of the 
bodies with skills ‘ap- 
fact phrase their re- 
s? Does it make ei- 
discuss the needs of 
t skills’ and ‘skills 


i This point leads in to the 
apter. Does industry want 
pended’ to them? Do employers in 
Fons in the language of skill 
ena practical or conceptual sense to 

technology in terms of ‘relevan 
shortages’. 


T 
HE LANGUAGE OF SKILLS AND THE NEEDS OF 
EMPLOYERS 


of Ps important article by Gilroy discusses the value 
piri nceptual analysis in clarifying the work done in em- 
a research - similar points are made by Barrow in 
hese Teaching Back to the Teachers. Gilroy implies, 
pe st a that itis not only the ‘philosopher’ who is ‘com- 
i. nt to identify and resolve linguistic confusion.’ There 
it; Tole of the ‘empiricist as philosopher’ as he expresses - 
, in direct contract to John Lock's under-labourer cons 


ception of philosophy. 
the language of 


ie This is surely the case in examining pn 
s. Armchair analysis may be necessary but itis not 
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sufficient. Valuable progress can be made in my view, 
by interviewing employers in depth to probe their ‘needs’ 
and requirements and in particular (in this context) to 
examine the language in which their needs and demands 
are actually framed. One such study, albeit on a small 


scale, is reported in Wellington, and is summarized be- 
low. 


It is clear a huge task to identify the ‘needs’ of 
employers in terms of the skill which they require of 
school-leavers and trainees. The range of employers will 
be so vast in terms of numbers employed, on-the-job 
skills, and the nature of employment that there may be 
no common ground. With this provision in mind, a pi- 
lot research project was carried out which involved de- 
tailed interviews with a small sample of employers from 
service industries to so-called high-tech employers. 


The interview were conducted in 


a fairly unstruc- 
tured way, 


although some specified questions were 
asked of all the staff involved. The person approached 
and interviewed was in each case the ‘development and 
training’ or personnel officer of the company. In fair- 
ness to those interviewed on specific comments and 
quotes will be included here-I will simply sum up some 
of the general principles which came through strongly, 
and also select some of the more interesting remarks on 
skills and specific training which relate to earlier parts 
of this paper. 


The strongest message which came through in this 


pilot study is that the needs of these employers are not 
framed in terms of skills required of school leavers - their 
requirements are always stated in the lan i 
is area t guage of atti- 
tudes and dispositions. This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant message as a response to 1981 and 1984 White Pa- 
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per -they are making a basic ‘category mistake’ in fram- 
ing the needs of employers and therefore of vocational 
education in terms of skills. What employers seem to be 
demanding of school-leavers and YTS trainees, is a col- 
lection of general attitudes and dispositions. The ‘atti- 
tude’ which came at the top of the list was ‘interest and 
motivation’. This was felt to be the most important qual- 
ity ina school-leaver. Other attitudes and dispositions 
considered important were: initiative, confidence, self- 
belief and maturity. 

In none of the interviews were skills specifically 
mentioned. Each of the employers interviewed was 
asked which skills they required of new employers - non 
listed skills other than numeracy and literacy, whic 
(incidentally) they felt were of the required standard in 
the young people they appointed anyway. The so-called 
high-tech employers were asked specifically about com- 
puter literacy’. Did they want their employees to be 
‘computer literate’ before joining the company? This 
notion was dismissed. The kinds of ‘computer literacy 
(a virtually indefinable notion anyway they might re- 
ceive before employment was not felt to be of use once 
they had joined the firm. 

One rather depressing comment was made by i 
national high-tech employe", they suggested that school- 
leavers were not likely to be taken to the high-tech side 
of the industry at all. Recruitment to this facet of their 
company would be entirely at graduate level and mn 
Even then (incidentally) the graduates appointed woul 
not necessarily be in Computer Science, who were often 
receiving training in the wrong computer language e.g. 
pascal rather than Cobol. 
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Some of those interviewed did comment, of their 
own volition, on the Youth Training Scheme. They saw 
YTS largely as a grading or interviewing system which 
enabled them to “have a good look’ at a prospective em- 
ployee. They felt that it was an ideal opportunity to see 
if that trainee had the right attitudes and dispositions, 
such as those already mentioned. One described YTS as 
a ‘year-long interview’, a comment which has since been 
used by many employers. 


I would not suggest that this small empirical en- 
quiry with its small sample could be used to form any 
definite conclusions on the requirements of employers. 
However, I would suggest that the study does indicated 
a gap between the language used in statements and docu- 
ments on pre-vocational education and the language in 
which employers and industry couch their requirements. 
In particular, the study posed the following questions. 
Should discussions and statements on vocational edu- 
vation be framed in the Callaghan language of ‘skills’, 
‘relevant training’ and ‘tools-for-the-job’? Or should the 
aims and philosophy of vocational education be couched * 
in terms of attitudes and dispositions? Is there any sense 
in the notion of ‘relevant skills’ or ‘skills for the future’ 
ina society which may be entering a new phase? If not, 
then what meaning does the very notion of ‘pre-voca- 
tional education’ hold? With an increasingly uncertain 
future for employment, depending more and more on 
the rapidly changing field of information technology, 


does the notion of vocational training make economic, 
let alone conceptual sense? 


_ These questions will be discussed in the final two 
sections of this: paper, firstly by considering the likely 
skill demands’ of new technologies and then by sketch- 
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ing the response of Japan to the education and training 
needs imposed by technological change. 


SKILL DEMANDS AND THE NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES 


The 1981 campaign to install microcomputers in 
all of Britain’s schools was accompanied by a wave of 
uncritical enthusiasm and a flood of rhetoric regarding 
its vocational significance. Kenneth Baker, the new Min- 
ister for Information Technology typified the political 
mood of the time. 

„I want to try and ensure that the kids of today 
are trained with the skills that fathers and grandfathers 
jobs. It’s like generals fighting the battles of yesteryear. 
And that is the reason why we've pushed ahead with 
computers into schools. I want youngsters, boys and 
girls leaving school at sixteen, to actually be able to op- 


erate a computer. 

That optimism for the vocational significance of 
the computer permeated into many of the two million 
or more households which subsequently acquired com- 
puters, and largely caused the unprecedented growth ` 
of Computer Studies as an examination subject. The un- 
questioned connection between computer education and 
the world of work also surfaced in the plethora of books 
discussing the use of computers in schools. Mullan, for 
example, even drew a connection between primary - 
children’s use of the microcomputer and the use of the 
computer in the world of work which they must experi- 


ence. 
If children meet the microcomputer in an excit- 
school then one could argue 


ing and pleasurable role in dar 
that there is a greater likelihood of them accepting it as 


o] 
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an aid in the world of work which they must experience 
in the future. 


The unquestioned belief in the vocational signifi- 
cance of information technology also affected deeply both 
the thinking and the publicity associated with the two 
key innovations in vocational education: the YTS and 
the TVEI. Finn writing in Dale, discusses the publicity 
at the launch of the YTS which ‘attempted to associate it 
with the new technologies at the forefront of employ- 
ment creation’. This publicity has continued in the same 
vein with the advent of the two-year YTS, a publicity 
drive which is analysed in the following section. Simi- 
larly, the drive behind TVEI depended toa large extent 
on its perceived links to new technology and in extent 
on its perceived links to new technology and in particu- 
lar to IT. Dale, in discussing the background to and in- 
ception as the continuing emphasis on ‘high-tech’ indus- 
try in the early 1980s. This in turn led to the belief ‘that 
future employment prospects are likely to be most pro- 
pitious in IT-based industry and commerce’. 


This is a belief which requires thorough and critical 
investigation. The links between information technol- 
ogy in education and information technology in employ- 
ment have never been fully and critically examined. 
There is simply an implicit and unquestioned belief in 
the minds of many people (parents, children, teachers 
and policy-makers) that IT education at any level will 
make its recipients more employable. That belief has 
provided the main impetus for much of the information 
technology education in schools, colleges and ITECs. 


The purpose of an ITEC have be 


en described b 
Smith. Their aim is: ne 
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to provide young people with the new skills 
necessary for Britain to take a leading part in 
the technological revolution. i 


But what are these ‘skills’, and at which levels of 
education are they required? The question can be ex- 
plored in two ways. Firstly, by considering recent docu- 
ments and reports on the links between IT in education 
and industry. Secondly, by a full scale empirical inves- 
tigation into the perceived ‘skill demands’ of employers 
in IT, their current recruitment patterns at various lev- 
els, and the relation of those demands to the range of IT 
educaton currently offered in our education and train- 
ing schemes. An empirical investigation along those 
lines was launched in April 1986 at the University of 
Sheffield, and its findings will be published in full else- 
where. However the first method of tackling the ques- 


tion will be discussed briefly here, by considering two 
recent publications. A crucial document was published 


in August 1984 by the Economic Development Commit- 
tee entitled Crisis facing UK Information Technology. 
This publication described the critical skill shortage 1n 
Information Technology which is apparently holding 


back the UK industry: 
Too often contracts are being lost, and employ 
ment opportunities Jost with them, because of 
the lack of a few key engineers. 


But at what level are these skill shortages? The an- 
swer given by this document is that the shortages occur 
at graduate level and above. For example: 
The problem is critical even before the effects 
of the University Grants Committee cuts have 


really shown in graduate output. 
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In other words (according to this document) the criti- 
cal skill shortage holding back the UK ‘Information Tech- 
nology Industry’ is clearly not at the level of 16 or 17- 
year-old school leavers who are likely to opt for the YTS. 
It is at the graduate level, of a ‘few key engineers’. Skill 
shortages at this level, according to the document, are 
resulting in a lack of demand for the employment at 
lower levels. This is perhaps a more subtle version of 
the skills-deficit model of unemployment, i.e., lack of 
the right skills at graduate level leading to a lack of de- 
mand for labour at lower levels. This more subtle ver- 
sion of the skills-deficit model, however, is not even 
hinted at in the 1984 White Paper. 


The EDC report also includes a passing criticism 
of vocational education and training. 


The UK has a multitude of institutions and agen 
cies engaged in education and training but they 
appear to have difficulty in responding to the 
now very insistent signals from the market for 


skilled people and developing a consistent re 
sponse. 


But what ‘signals’ are being sent from the market 


for skilled people? What skills do employers actually re- 


quire, or at least say that they requires? This is clearly a 
case where the rhe 


toric of skills and skill demands needs 
to be transacted into reality. Clear signals are needed 
from employers so that education can be expected to de- 
velop a ‘consistent response’. There can be no substi- 
tute for empirical investigation here. 


A second key publication in predicting the ‘skill 
demands’ of new technolo 


gy is the report of the Alvey 
Committee on the future of IT and so-called fifth gen- 
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eration of computers. This vital report is given further 
consideration in the next section, but its major themes 
can be introduced here. A large proportion of the report 
was devoted to the education and training which would 
be needed to provide the human resources for Britain’s 
advanced information technology programme in 1990s. 
Perhaps the crux of the whole report for the future of 
education in IT is contained in one short statement: ‘In- 
formation Technology is knowledge intensive. The ad- 
dition of skilled personnel for Britain’s advanced It 
programme is quantified by Alvey in terms of thousands, 
not even tens of thousands. At what level are these per- 
sonnel required? Alvey suggests that ‘urgent action is 
needed in the higher education sector’: 


Restrictions on expenditure in higher educa 
tion ,whatever the intentions, have tended 
to fall across the board. It has not escaped. 


So what action can be taken for students in the 


14-18 year old range of education and training? Alvey’s 

response is one of the most quoted sections of the re- 

port: 
anid itis no good just providing schools with 
microcomputers. This will merely produce a 
generation of poor BASIC programmers. Uni 
versities in fact are having to give remedial edu 
cation to entrants with A-level computer scl 
ence. 


fey 
Where does this leave the emphasis on ‘informa 


tion technology skills’ and ‘computer literacy’ at the heart 
of YTS soko the ITECs and the new TVEI? My own 
view, which I have argued elsewhere (Wellington 1985a), 
is that education (not training) in and through informa- 
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tion technology should be seen as a valuable end in it- 
self. It can enhance traditional educational aims but 
should never replace them. The vocatonal significance 
of IT has for too long been overemphasized or, indeed, 
‘hyped up’ by the media, by politicians and even by par- 
ents. The best way in Which education can support the 
essential growth of IT in Britain’s economy is by pro- 
viding a sound general education for all pupils. This is 
precisely the pattern in the education system of Britain’s 
Eastern competitor in IT, Japan. 


LESSONS FROM THE EAST: THE JAPANESE 
APPROACH TO SKILLS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


A full-page advertisement began to appear in the 
newspapers early in 1986, from The Mirror to the so- 
called quality dailies such as The Guardian. The advert 
warned the Japanese of the advent of Spikey Dodds, 
Tracy Logan and others with names like Joe Bloggs, about 
to embark on the new two-year Youth Training Scheme, 
Spikey Dodds, for example, will “begin his course by try- 
ing out several different skills before he chooses the one 
he'll train through to the end of the second year’. By the 
end of this course he will have ‘a skill, a certificate to 
prove it, and a better chance of getting a job’. This may 
well prove true, though as yet there is little evidence to 
support such optimism. But the point I would like to 


take issue with comes in the next paragraph of the ad- 
vertisement: £ 


Our competitors in the Far East and Europe 
have been training their young people like this 
for years. . 


Presumably, one of the countries implicity referred 
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to here is Japan. The suggestion, therefore, is thatJapan’s 
education, system has been training youngster’s by al- 
lowing them to ‘try out several different skills’before 

- choosing the one which they will train for and obtain a 
certificate in. This is patently untrue, and I will not need 
to exhume publications from university libraries to prove 
it. A series of articles on the evolution of Japan’s educa- 
tion occurred in Look Japan from May to December 1983, 
These articles, written by leading Japanese economists 
and educationalists, indicate that the skills-based voca- 
tional training alluded to in the YTS advert may have 
taken place in the 1960s and early 1970s but has now 
been superseded by a totally different educational 
drive. 


School education now provides both general 
and vocational courses at the secondary level, 
but the general public tends to regard the 
former as preparing intelligent youths for uni 
versity entrance and accordingly for better em 
ployment opportunities and the latter as accom 
modating the less intelligent who are to enter 
lower level occupations. Industry generally 


expects schools to turn out youths with a good 


level of academic achievement and adaptabil 


ity and does not attach much importance to 
pre-employment training designed to prepare 
young people for specific occupations. 


The first sentence of this paragraph gives an early 
warning of the potential divisiveness of s kaain 
curricule, discussed five years latter 1 Times Education: 
Supplement articles on studies of the new TVEI. The 
second sentence indicated that the world s most success- 
ful industrial nation would encourage its youth to fol- 
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low a general education rather than vocational training 


in the 1980s. This view is made crystal clear in the docu- 
ment: 


...the emphasis (in school education) is on 
developing general intelligence rather than 
specific skills. 


The 1981 statements have since become reality. 
In 1985, no less than 94 per cent of Japanese students 
stayed on for ‘senior high school’ after leaving the com- 
pulsory junior high school. 


Despite Government effort to make work-related 
courses more attractive to students, the vocational high 
schools are still generally viewed by pupils, parents and 
employers as being second-best. The demand for place 
at vocational schools has declined, and many entrants 


are students who have failed to gain entry to a general 
high school. 


Such eduring attitudes are coupled (both as a 
cause and as an effect) with the huge growth in Japan’s 
highest education, sometimes called its ‘transfer to a 
higher education society’. The proportion of the relevant 
aga-group staying on for higher education in 1985 was 
just under a remarkable 40 per cent compared with just 
over 20 per cent in the United Kingdom. 


An important part of Japan’s higher education in 
ensuring its industrial success was, of course, the high- 
level engineering education provided. At the start of 
the 1980s Japan’s total output of graduate engineers was 
between five and six times higher than ours at about 
75,000, compared with Britain’s 13,000. This poor com- 
parison still continues at a time when Britain’s informa- 
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tion and manufacturing industries are desperate for elec- 
tronic, electrical, mechanical and software engineers at 
graduate level. 

Britain’s principal area of competition with the 
Japanese in the next decade will almost certainly be in 
the area of information technology. The Alvey Report 
indicated Britain’s needs for the future. 


ere there is a requirement for a new breed of 
information engineer’ with a wide understand 
ing of the potential application of IT to indus 
trial needs. The supply of graduates with skills 
relevant to IT must be increased. The under 
graduate output is currently some 6,500 per 
year. This is wholly inadequate to meet our 
future requirements. 


HOW HAS BRITAIN ANSWERED ALVE 
o the keenly feltneed for IT 
e every school in the coun- 
and some with as many 
lance now has the larg- 


Y'S PLEA? 


The central response t 
education has been to provid 
try with at least one computer 
as thirty or forty. Britain's popu A 
est number of home computers per head in the world. 
This is in direct contract to the Japanese approach to com- 
Puter education. The 1984 Japan Educational Journal 
reported that only 0.1 per cent (i.e. onina thousand) of 
its primary schools had microcomputers at that time, 
Less than 2 per cent of its lower secondary schools had 
computers, though the figure reached 45 per cent in its 
upper secondary schools. However, the computers in 
the latter area were used largely as an administrative 


and management tool. The motions of ‘computer stud- 
ies’ ‘computer literacy’ and ‘computer-related skills’ so 
lace in the Japa- 


Wides»read in this country, have no P 
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nese approach to education: 


The school curricula in Japan are designed to give 
children a broad and basic knowledge which is neces- 
sary in order to grasp and enjoy a wide range of ideas ~ 
and activities. In the field of science and technology, Japa- 
nese children are taught concepts, principles and laws 
of basic science and mathematics, which are the basis of 
industrial technology. Computer technology is not yet 
considered to be part of the required ‘basic knowledge’. 


It seems that the abacus is a more common learning 
tool in Japanese schools than the computer. 


lam not suggesting that we should attempt to copy 
Japan’s approach to computer education, or its educa- 
tion system in general. Britain's culture, its hidden cur- 
riculum and its material resources are too vastly differ- 
ent to make that a possibility. I am suggesting that we 
should radically re-think our approach to vocational 
educaton in the light of lessons learned from the Japa- 
nese, and in view of our need to compete with Japan in 


the development of new ‘knowledge intensive’ indus- 
tries. 


It makes little sense to base a new and expensive 
programme of skills-based vocational training on a view 


of a system ‘in the Far East’ Which is at best out-dated 
and at worst purely fictional. 


Chapter-5 


Vocationalism And 


Education 
— eee 


, Education has always been intimately connected 
with the world of work. Early impulses to provide 
schooling for the masses contain a mixture of motives 
but all them take-cognizance of the soċial reality of em- 
ployment. On the one hand humanitarian instincts pro- 
moted compulsory schooling in the early years of the 
nineteenth century a means of liberating children from 
the heartless depredations of what amounted to little 
more than slave labour. On the other hand, later in the 
turbulent years of revolutions and the widening fran- 
chise as note of ‘education for our masters’ was to be 
heard, schooling as a means of ‘gentling the masses’. 


In the twentieth century the ideological currents of 
egalitarianism, notably in the writings of R.H. Tawney, ~ 
introduce a levelling function into the debate about 
Schooling. Here for the first time in the public sector 
Schooling is not just to follow a religious or secular so- 


cial order but to act as a reforming force. The invention 


of meritocracy in the mid twentieth century is a dramatic 


step towards the fulfillment of schooling as a power of 


Social change. In such social change what work people 


l 
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are to do is at the centre. Harold Wilson's concept of 
the comprehensive school as providing ‘grammar school 
opportunities for all’ - clearly meritocratic in itself-was 
a step towards a concept of a common curriculum for a 
common culture. 


What this latter formula lacks is a clear recognition 
of social inequalities prevading the culture, most impor- 


tantly perhaps in inequalities in access to work and its 
highly differentiated rewards. 


It may well be doubted to what extent we have a 
common culture, so far are we divide on lines of class, 
race and region. Our recognition of these factors has 
been heightened by the increase in wordlessness which 


has been clearly patterned along class, race, gender and 
regional lines. | 


In the 1980s, therefore, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of redefining the relationship between schooling and 
work. We are helped in this by the legacy of all the ex- 
perimentations and therorizing that went on through the 
1960s. At the time it became possible to a articulate a 
concept of education which separated it from narrow in- 
strumentalist and saw it as an end in itself. To be sure 
this was not new to human history for Dewey had long 
ago expressed the idea that the only true aim of educa- ` 
tion was more education - but in an American context 


» where there was no doubt that schooling served a demo- 


cratic social order, albeit one which was rapidly devel- 
oping on competitive and capitalist lines. 


The question then is not whether schools should 
serve society, but how? The philosophizing of the 1960s 
developed a purist conception of education as the pur- 
suit of personal autonomy based on reason. This lacked 
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a responsible account of the social and economic rela- 
tions necessary for that purpose. In that way itmirrored 
the separation of the education service, and teachers par- 
ticularly, from social audit. As economic and ideologi- 
cal stringency set in during the 1970s this separation 
broke down to the point of mistrust and disillusioned. 
Two political events may be seen as symbolic of these 
developments: the abolition of the Schools Council, 
which was one of Sir Keith Joseph's early measures, and 
the creation in 1974 and subsequent growth of the Man- 
power Service Commission. These two developments 
attacked the values held by the education service an 

called them to account for the part education should play 


in the social order. 
Unfortunately this accountability, though necessary 
erate vast unaccounted- 


(for what democracy ought to to 

for expenditure?), has been converted to its own ends 
by a narrow range of interests from the world of busi- 
ness. Aided by a businessman's government business 
and industry have been holding education to account. 
_ The next step in the evolution of education as a public 
service is surely to widen the interests to whom educa- 
tion is to be legitimately accountable. Already, for other 
reasons, parents are coming to the fore and we may well 
be seeing the creation of counter force to the assumption 
of industry. 


assumptions have been the following: 


1. Education principally concerns the pupils’ prepa- 
ration for a world of work; 

2. This preparation should co 
‘skills’ industry needs; 


Among these 


ncern itself with the 
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These skills are mainly technical in nature; 


3. 
4. Schools have perpetuated an anti-industrial culture; 
5. Schools have neglected a substantial minority (‘the 


bottom 40 percent’) in favour of an academic group 
of high fliers. 


All of these assumptions, and more, may be called 
into question by the arrival of new interests on the ac- 
countability scene. Parents and governors who get to 
know the work of the schools intimately will certainly 
realize that schools can hold out the view that there is 
more to life than earning a living. What, after all, are we 
to do with the wealth created by work? As curriculum 
reform goes on, some of it motivated by criticism such 
as the above and some of it springing from other sources, 
the questions will be freshly formulated and we may go 
some way to asking on what principles an educational 
curriculum which is also socially responsive may be de- 
fined. A suspicion of an answer is that no permanent 
theory for all this is possible. Instead we should look for 
a balance of interests in which the recent swings of the 
pendulum from teachers to industrialists are held more 
in check by a continuous Process of social negotiation in 
the developing institutions of schooling and government. 


The purpose of this chapter is to suggest a broad 
set of considerations for those concerned with the de- 
velopment of curriculum. Its central theme is that ‘edu- 
cation’ and ‘preparation for work’, however broadly de- “ 
fined either or both may be, are not synonymous terms. 
It will be argued that if there are attempts to convert 
education to the interests of business or commerce these 


must be regarded with a critical eye lest other equally 


legitimate interests in education are consequently deval- 
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ued. The critique of education from a vocationalist stand- 
point in recent years has been unhelpful to the improve- 
ment of the school curriculum because it has focused at- 
tention on too narrow a form. This paper indicates some 
broader considerations. 


It is in no part of this thesis that any particular moves 
are in fact being made, nor that there is any actual con- 
spiracy to being the education service under the control 
of business. Those are exceedingly difficult empirical 
questions which others are addressing. Equally, how- 
ever, the thesis is not the purely conceptual or linguistic 


one that the two terms have different ‘meanings’. It is 


not proposed that the content and structure of an ‘edu- 
riveđin some a priori fash- 


cational’ curriculum can be de 
ion from an analysis of the terms involved in discussion 
about it, for example, by contrasting ‘education’ and 
training’. Though these terms are indeed used to pick 
out distinctions among practical activities, reliance is 
better placed upon ordinary human wishes for young 
people. It will be important therefore that curriculum 
planning is conducted in such a way that these wishes 
are not obfuscated by ideology- Centralist tendencies 
carry this danger and it will be suggested that curricu- 
lum planning should be developed as far as possible to 
the grass roots level. 

In the end, to uphold such a view of curriculum 


Planning is to espouse a value position which has politi- 
cal as well as curricular implications. The message for 
innovators and curriculum developers will be that per- 
sonal and professional responsibility demands that full 

and moral dimensions 


account be taken of the historical 
Of their work. Relevance to ‘work’ or ‘the economy’ must 


be set against and balanced with the perhaps less easily 
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articulated values contained in the preference of parents 
and others for their children. The new school governing 
bodies-since they will contain a majority of people with 
a direct personal stake in the curriculum of their school- 
present an opportunity for this form of resistance *o dis- 
tant dogma. 


Rather than philosophically defining terms, it is im- 
portant for this form of argument to inspect the substan- 
tive ends that education may from time to time be called 
to serve. This is so not only because philosophical analy- 
sis tends to carry little weight in the practical world but 
also for two other reasons. Firstly, philosophers do not 
agree among themselves on the issues; secondly, and 
connectedly, philosophy is not value-free enquiry which, 
if only it could be perfected, would provide the answers 
to social and moral questions. The work of the philoso- 
phers of education in the dominant Peters tradition has 
been subject to enough scrutiny to establish that a spe- 
cific educational position is contained within their 
endeavours. The whole form of work that this genre of 
philosophy of education represents goes towards rein- 
forcing an academically oriented school curriculum. 


The initial question before us in this enquiry is what 
alternatives may be specified as the ends of education. 
The bid from vocationalists has to be seen as not the only 
alternative to intellectual elitism; too much of the de- 
bate has been polarized between these to alone. The de- 
ficiencies of our secondary education have been exceed- 
ingly well rehearsed and practically nobody denies that 
the secondary curriculum needs overhauling. How far 


academic values are to retain their central place is, how- 
ever, a matter of some contenting. 
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A first riposte to the vocationlist thrust, one 
dismayingly seldom seen, would be to accept the criti- 
cism that schooling has failed perhaps the majority of 
- pupils but to say that this is no reason for rejecting the 
view that school is primarily about the virtues of the con- 
sidered life. Are formed, well resourced with; it should 
be detached as far as possible from the ragaves of acom- 
petitive examination system and the straightening effects 
of subject-mindedness. This move would preserve the 
centrality of mind without elevating mere cleverness as 
an organizational criterion, for example, by rejecting 
streaming and setting without good reason. General 
education would be reinstated as the purpose of the com- 
pulsory school years. Perhaps the most urgent challenge 
for sucha position is to incorporate practical and expres- 
sive activities in a tradition of education which is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the abstract and theoretical. 


This move is perhaps too obvious to have achieved 
much attention a it is something of the kind the HMI 
have been propounding in their various publications 
since Curriculum 11-16 and A View of the Curriculum. 
These documents have consistently put forward a 
counter view to that contained in the parallel Ministe- 
rial publications. In A Framework for the School Cur- 
riculum and in the subsequent more muted publication, 
The School Curriculum, for example, there residues no 
discernible overall view of curriculum design. They are — 
concoctions of the obvious, reflecting only an uneasy con- 
sensus of the ill-informed and responding to the politi- 
cal preoccupations of the hour. As such, they He of 
Course along. It is noteworthy, too, that despite obei- 
sances in the direction of the world of work such pro- 
Posals are bereft of specific curriculum ideas in that di- 
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rection. This is surely because the conceptual apparatus 
being deployed is limited by the rather narrow educa- 
tional experience of politicians themselves. It is predomi- 
nantly the subject-based curriculum which is assumed 
in such proposals and this curriculum has the greatest 
difficulty in articulating a coherent response to cross- 
curriculum initiatives. There is no traditional school sub- 
ject called ‘the world of work’ and thus no clear views 
are forthcoming on what it could represent in the cur- 


riculum beyond generalizations of a saloon-bar nature 
about ‘the basics’ and the ‘will to work’. 


As itis, then, the popular rhetoric has it that Britain 
is an industrial country with an anti-industrial culture; 
the educaton service does little to rectify and may even 
be responsible for this state of affairs. But these asser- 
tions are linked to no historical explanation why Britain 
became preeminent industrially and otherwise in the first 
place, nor to the role of the education system in that as- 
cendancy. If there were some such analysis we might 
have more confidence in the capacity of education to con- 


tribute to prosperity as well as benefit from it, The sus- 
picion must remain that, historically, 


dustrial success lie well.outside the e 


in factors such as maritime access to i 
By the same token it mi 


the origins of in- 
ducation system, 
mperial markets. 
ght be thought that the seeds of 
economic renewal may well lie 
or example, in the 
If in the nineteenth 


is, minimally, in being 
mic crisis and unemployment. 
Politicians can be seen to be doing 


seen to respond to economic cri 
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something, sometimes with the added frisson of censo- 
riousness. 


But these are big if and it is not to the present pur- 
pose to claim they are true. They are raised only o sug- 
gest that the relation between the schools and the 
economy is both multifaceted and essentially contested. 
Because it cannot be contended that this relationship is 
clear in a casual, or in any other, way it makes little sense 
to claim that the schools are responsible for economic 
decline or that the economy can be turned round princi- 
pally by education reform. Nevertheless, the education- 
ists are in receipt of regular accusations that they sub- 
vert the aims of industry, from pre-school to university, 
mainly by failing to emphasize technological subjects, 
by failing to foster the entrepreneurial spirit and by in- 
dulging in the luxury of individualism at the expense of 
discipline and team work. 


The effect of this undifferentiated mass of complaint 


is to imply that the alternative to the curriculum as itis- 
defects-is a curriculum 


and we have acknowledge its a : 
geared to the ‘real’ world of work. And this despite the 
d the paucity of though 


Poor theoretical background an 5 
going suggestions for curriculum reform-apart from 


spectacular but essentially marginal assaults on the sys- 
tem such as TVEI. 

But these are not the only alternatives. Indeed, ata 
time of high unemployment, and unemployment among 
the young in particular, it would seem logical to con- 
template an education for a wordless future. This, how- 
ever, is plainly nota political possibility and no political 
Party has dared to mention it. Because it is so inconcelv- 
able we have hardly any indication what such an educa- 
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tion would look like. It would certainly not be the same 
sort of a thing as education for leisure, for leisure consti- 
tutes a range of activities defined as such by contrast to 
work in precisely the same way treat holidays make 
sense only when there is something to go back to after- 
wards. A workless culture will necessarily redefine what 
it takes less seriously as constituting the essential tasks 
of life and what it takes less seriously as perhaps being 
recuperative or playful. Since we cling to paid employ- 
. mentas the source of social identity, financial sustenance 
and personal dignity, we are unable to contemplate a 
workless future whether for ourselves as individuals or 
for us all socially. Thus education cannot be conceptu- 
alized in this dimension and is apt to degenerate into 
education for ieisure. Education is indeed a vision of the 
future and curriculum plans can only be made on the 


basis of what we are able - and willing - to see of the 
future. 


If education for worklessness is a more logical and 
education for leisure a more likely response to the mod- 
em situation we should not be ignoring other aspects of 
adult life for which education should be prepared. It is 
predictable that the vast Majority of pupils will become 


parents. Yet despite James Callaghan’s emphasis on the 
family at the outset of the great debate 


rs Ou ago this aspect of 
e responsibility of the education service has received 
scant attention in the ensuing rush to vocationalize. Itis 


tempting to ascribe this neglect to some deep intuition 
that the family is potentially at least a centre of resis- 
tance to social engineering. What close-knit family 
would be prepared to see its members dispersed nation- 
and Europe-wide in fulfillment of the supreme impera- 


tive of work? But the family itself is in crisis, a crisis 
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certainly in part due to an undermining social, political 
and economic environment. Education for parenthood 
ought to equip people to understand their predicament 
as parents in such terms, enabling them to act in defence 
of the family as an institution as well as in the interests 
of their own family as a unit. As it is of course, educa- 
tion for parenthood degenerates to child care without 
reference to its social context. Itis hardly likely that there 
is need of a conspiracy to suppress the family in this 
subtle way, by reducing it to hygiene and sentimental- 
ity, when we are all in general so limited in our under- 
standing of what the family could represent in the so- 
cial structure.and in our personal lives. 


For much the same reason community education 
also fails to gain a real grip on the mainsprings of cur- 
riculum development which remains torn between aca- 
demic and vocational emphasis. Much energy and in- 
genuity has been expended on community education but 
these endeavours have consisted mainly in attempts to 
share school facilities. There is little sense of what com- 
munities might become; and insofar as efforts remain at 
the technical level there is little prospect of educational 
action pragmatically clarifying possibilities. 

Je of parents and as well 


As wellas exercising the ro 
, all pupils will also be 


as inhabiting a local community : 
members of a political form of life we call democratic. 


Citizenship, equally with parenthood and community 
membership, has been much neglected and mis-rendered 
t movement in re- 


goal of the curriculum deyelopmen 
cent years. There are few attempts to relate knowledge 
of the forms of government to the levers of political 
Power. So in schools the old civics and British Constitu- 
tion survives; there are picture que role playing in the 
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shape of school councils and moots; but the skills of par- 
ticipation and the exercise of personal and community 
rights receive scant attention. To go beyond the costly 
descriptive is for schools to court the charge of mixing 
education with politics. Here the academic tradition of 
neutrality is seen as a disease preventing the positive 
engagement of young people in the political culture. The 
proposals in the 1986 Education Bill to bar pupils from 
membership of their own school governing bodies is a 
symptom of that fear of political activity among young 
people and in or near schools that has nullified even the 
most legitimate of programmes such as that proposed 
Crick and Porter. It seems that in this greater than the 
fear of the consequences of ignorance. Political break- 
down and disorder is surely a more likely eventuality 
than economic bankruptcy; moreover, itis an area where 
appropriate teaching could directly affect the quality of 
judgement the citizen deploys. This is certainly a more 
likely educational contribution to the collective quality 


of life than the purveying of dubious employment-re- 
lated ‘generic skills’. 


Noran In the closely-related field of economics itis truly 
significant that calls for education to prepare pupils for 

the world of work’ include only nostrums of the ‘there 
are no free dinners’ variety and contain no invitation to 
critical economic literacy. That there are a number of 
theoretical ideas about economic growth, all with dif- 
ferent policy implications, is to be forever unknown to 
the majority of people who will make their political 
choices on the basis of personalities and slogans only. 
School, which for very many will be their only exposure 
to a critical consciousness, will have been in direction of 
an educational duty. The conflict between educaton and 
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vocationalism will have claimed another casualty in the 
middle ground. 


The educational imperatives from the family, 
from the community, from citizenship and from econom- 
ics have all suffered neglect or suppression as a result of - 
the vocationalist assault on the curriculum. These mod- 
ern concerns threaten to go the way of those older cur- 
riculum aims - Christian salvation and gentlemanly cul- 
tivation - in the struggle between ideologies of the edu- 
cation system can be free of social and political assump- 
tions concerning the distribution of power and the na- 
ture of the good life. When national economic survival 
is postulated as an overriding priority it will be impor- 
tant to ask ‘survival in what form?’ Which distinguish- 
able interests will be advantage and which disadvan- 
taged in any new settlement? Reference to Raymon 
William’s threefold classification of educational interests 
- the industrial trainers, the classical humanists and the 
Public educators - may be complemented by Salter and 
Tappar’s state bureaucrats as a basis for such enquiry. 
There is an urgent need for research in the real poe 
of educational policy. Such research, of which 
Broadfoot's is the best recent example, could help us 9 
discover the centres of educational influence at nationa 
and local levels and thereby to learn how deliberation 
might be opened up to wider constituencies. 


Such is the overwhelming strength of the i 
Vocationalist impulse that deliberation over the aitei 
um has been severely curtailed in recent years. oa 
Surely now time to review the direction educaton ni a 
ing, and a start should be made by considering A a 
quacy of the forums within which educational policies 
and initiatives are generated. 
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Since the demise of the School Council there has 
been no independent body wherein curriculum devel- 
opment could be promoted. Despite its well documented 
shortcomings, its labyrinthine committee structure, its 
failure to produce a ‘whole curriculum’ policy, and its 
apparent lack of ‘take-up’ in the schools, this was the 
nearest we have seen to a research and development 
agency holding the ring between the many diverse in- 
terests in education. Its successor bodies, the School 
Curriculum Development Committee and the School Ex- .. 
amination council, are not representative of those diverse 


interests and respond principally from the centre to the 
political imperatives of the day. 


The proposals in the 1986 Education Bill to do 
away finally with the old Consultative Committee which 
contributed so much intelligence to policy making over 
the years is perhaps another symptom of the flight from 


independent advice which has characterized centre over 
the past few years. 


In this situation the professional vogue for scheol- 
based curriculum development is likely to be restricted 
to the realtn of technique against a backdrop of struc- 
tural decisions on the curriculum taken centrally. If cur- 
riculum is to be rescued from the truncations of 
vocationalism it can only be hoped that the LEAs will 
exert themselves and set up their own curriculum We- 
velopment agencies. These should be based on a genu- 
ine collaboration of local interests using a disciplined 
form of enquiry and resulting in clear statements of 
policy for the whole curriculum. Such statements are not 
to be confused with prescriptions for detailed curricu- 
lum content. It is rather a matter of establishing an 
agreed working rationale against which practitioners, 
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governors and education committees themselves may 
make judgements on future developments in the light 
of experience. The power of the LEAs has been greatly 
diminished since local government organisation in 1974 
but they could surely redeem their educational souls by 
taking seriously their responsibility for the curriculum 
in concert with governors and teachers. 


In doing so there would be a strong tide to swim 
against. The flow of events is increasing in one direction, 
from central to local and then to school level. Central- 
ization is of course a separate question from that of the 
desirability of the messages that are sent. In the profes- 
sional mind, though, centralization is inevitably bound 
up with the vocational trends of recent years. Given the 
central government's legitimate interest in the economy 
and in manpower planning it is likely that only the 
Coarser-grained messages will come through that chan- 
nel. All the more reason, then, for LEAs, governors and 
teachers to mount their own curriculum initiatives, pref- 
erably in concert at the local level where they can be en- 
acted, monitored and improved. 
is is not simply in defending 
locally responsive curricula. 


More, itis a matter of reserving and furthering the art of 
Curriculum making at the scene of its transmission. If 
teachers are not to become a mre’delivery system’ of 
Curricular goods defined at the centre, local exertions are _ 
Necessary. The new machinery for INSET will need to 

€ used not solely for short-term system maintenance or 
So as to be seen to be applying central priorities, but also 
to research more distant goals and more adventurous 
Possibilities. The contractual relationships implied in 
New forms of teacher appraisal will need to be moder- 


The urgency of th 
More sophisticated and 
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ated by a spirit of collegiality. Above all, the deleterious 
effects of rush must be minimized. Of course there is 
urgency; but the strongest impression left by the last ten 
years of curriculum initiatives is one of too many an- 
swers chasing too few questions. This form of educa- 
tional inflation has depleted energies throughout the sys- 
tem and eroded reserve of educational commitment 
which badly needed renewal. The kind of local activity 
suggested here, albeit having to work against a prevail- 
ing climate, would be a means of introducirig a desper- 
ately needed and greatly desired quantity of delibera- 


tion into a curriculum development process marked of 
late by destructive haste. 


Curriculum making restored to the local level as 
a participatory and collaborative activity would disci- 
pline the rampant and ideological vocationalism pro- 
posed by elites for the children of others. It would 
achieve this by setting employment prospects in their 
proper context, namely as important considerations 
among the full range of desires we all have for our chil- 
dren. We wish them to become good parents, full mem- 
bers of the community, thinking citizens and critical 
participants in an evolving democracy. We wish them 
to be happy. Setin this context all sorts of employments, 
themselves stand a chance of being revalued for their 


contribution to a well-lived life. 


APPENDIX 
A commitment to vocational education and training 
The system of vocational education and training 


in the Federal Republic (West Germany) is one which 
has attracted a great deal of attention from British ob- 


servers, and, as a consequence, has been frequently ex 
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amined by visitors-including politicians, industrialists, 
civil servants and educationalists-and just as frequently 
reported on. The reason for our consuming interest in 
the Federal Republic’s provision of vocational education 
and training is not far to seek: the “economic miracle’ 
which had led to West Germany raising itself from the 
rubble of the immediate post-war period to become the 
most prosperous and economically powerful country in 
Western Europe must surely, it is said, have something 
to do with its system of vocational education and train- 
ing? As the United Kingdom's industrial position and 
Prosperity relative to other developed countries have de- 
clined, so that of Western Germany have increased. By 
1980, for example, as Professor Prais has pointed out, 
output per employee in manufacturing was some 50 per 
cent higher in West Germany than the United Kingdom 
and real income per head of the total population was 
about a third higher. At the same time West Germany 
boasts a much comprehensive and seemingly effective 
system of vocational education and training, so that it is 
Natural to assume that the former state of affairs derives, 


inpart at least, from the latter. 


The Federal Republic 0 
creation of the decade after th 
grew out of a fusion of the three zones occupied by the 
American, British and French armies of occupation and 


became a sovereign independent country on 5 May 1955. 
With the exception of West Berlin, which is an outlier 


embedded in East Germany, its territory is contiguous 
and is made up of 11 Lander, or state: Baden- 
Wuttemberg, Bavaria, Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, 


Hessen, Lower Saxony, North ‘Rhine-Westphalia, 


Rhineland-Palatinate, Saarland, and Schleswig-Holstein. 


f Germany is, of course, a 
e Second World War. It 
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It occupies an area of almost 250,000 square kilometres 
and has a population of just over sixty-one million, of 
whom 49 per cent are Protestants and 44.5 per cent Ro- 
man Catholics. Over four million foreigners are living 
in thé Federal Republic at present, of whom almost half 
come from Turkey and most of the rest from southern 
Europe. The size of the population within each Land 
varies considerably, from about 700,000 in Bremen to 
some seventeen million, or more than a quarter of the 
country’s total population, in North-Rhine Westphlia. 
Its economy is predominantly an industrial one, based 
on coal-mining, iron and steel, machine construction, 


— and metal products, and the processing of food 
stuffs. 


THE SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


__ The Federal Republic today is a stable democracy 
with a federal constitution which lays down the divi- 
sion of power and responsibility between the Federal 
Government in Bonn and the administrations within the 
eleven Lander. Thus, the federal constitution bestows 
upon the latter, ‘cultural sovereignty’ which as far as 
education is concerned, gives them primary responsi- 
bility for the provision of primary and secondary school- 
E with the partial exception of vocational education. 
In eed, it was not until the late 1960s that a Federal Min- 
istry of Education and Science was established. This 


system of government repre j 
se e 
past as West presents little change from th 


nytt ae has never had a centralized and uniform 
eiga iona system. However, itis important to under- 
andi each Land has a highly centralised powe! 

rew ch applies to education equally with other 
aspects of provincial government. i 
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In general, West Germany is both an ordered and 
orderly society in which most aspects of economic life 
and educational provision are determined by detailed 
laws. Ithas developed a tradition of ‘consensus politics’ 
which is based, among other things, on middle-of-the- 
road Federal Governments, and an elaborate body of con- 
stitutional law enforced by a powerful judicially on both 
the executive and the legislative. In this context there is 
general agreement about the importance of vocational 
education and training, which has long been regarded 
as an integral part of West German life, and about the 
parts to be played in its provision by the Federal and 
Lander governments, by employers, by trade unions, and 
by the individuals themselves. Education is highly re- 
garded and is seen by many as the principal means of 
bettering themselves. 
which is relatively simple, has 


The school system, 
Jd-fashioned appearance 


to British eyes, a somewhat o 
as, at lower secondary level, selective schools are pre- 
dominant and comprehensive schools the exception 
rather than the rule. Although there are slight differ- 
ence in organisation and structure between the indi- 
vidual Lander, the basic school system is broadly simi- 
lar across the country, being divided into three stages: 
Primary, lower secondary, and upper geogndery. Tere 
are nine years of compulsory full-time schooling je ‘ 
to 15 in most Lander, with ten years 1m â few. In addi- 
tion as we shall see, all West German pupils have some 


ant tion or training up t0 the age 
m of compulsory educa jod of schooling 1s 


of 18. Moreover, the compulsory pe 

Preceded for more than three-quarters of the leans 

Population by attendance at Kindergarten, w. pkd 
ers have grown very considerably in the pas 
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years. The primary school, or Grundschcule, comprises 
Grades 1 to 4, ages 6 to 10 years, everywhere except in 
West Berlin and Bremen where it covers Grades 1 to 6, 
that is from 6 to 12 years. Like primary schools else- 
where, those in West Germany have not been without 
their problems. These include the procedures for selec- 
tion for the different types of secondary school which in 
the past have often been very rigid, bringing pressures 
upon children and teachers similar to those associated 
with the formerly widespread ‘eleven-plus’ examination 
in the United Kingdom. However, in recent years the 
transition to secondary schools has become more flex- 
ible with the introduction in the first two years of lower 
secondary school of what are variously described as ‘pro- 
bationary’, ‘observation’, or ‘orientation’ stages 
(Orientierungsstufe). Their function is to leave open the 
decision about what the pupil will do next until the end 
of the sixth grade and then reach this decision on a reli- 
able form of assessment. In many parts of the country, 
primary schools have had to accommodate substantial 
numbers of children of foreign workers, Gastarbeiter, 


and many of them have been less than successful in pro- 


idi i = 
oe and bilingual programmes for these 


_ Once youngsters have competed their four years 

p primary school, they move on to three types or selec- 
ve secondary schools: the Hauptschule, or roughly 
equivalent to the British secondary modern school; the 
realschule, or intermediate school, and the Gymnasium, 
ja i school. The Hauptschule, which caters for 
about 45 per cent of the 10-15 or 16-year-old age group, 
is a five-or-six year school which takes those children 
who are unable to obtain places in the other types of 
schools. It has been in decline for some years and inevi- 
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tably finds itself, especially in the urban areas, with the 
most backward and most deprived West German chil- 
dren, including a high proportion of the children of the 
Gastarbeiter. Numerous attempts have been made by 
the Lander to revise the Hauptschule, for example, by 
means of curriculum reform and by the introduction of 
a school-leaving qualification which is recognised as 
equivalent to the Realschule diploma, but these have not 


been very successful. 


On the other hand, the Realschule, which now ca- 


ters for over 20 per cent of the age group, has expanded 
its position over the past twenty years as an alternative 
selective institution to the Gymnasium. It offers a four- 
year programme, from age 12 to 16, and its increased 
popularity is due partly to the fact that its curricular, 
emphasizing science, mathematics and modern lan- 
guages, is increasingly popular with pupils and parents 
who see it as a good preparation for later employment 
or higher education; and partly because the educational 
Opportunities for those completing the Realschule have 
greatly increased. It has proved particularly attractive 
to children of working-class parents who are deterred 
by the more elite aura.of the Gymnasium and who pre- 
fer the more practical curriculum available in the 


Realschule. 


The Gymnasium, whi 
quarter of the age-group, isan 
10 to 19. It has changed drama p 
Years or so, both in the social composition of its students 
and in the curriculum which it offers. Its main function 
has been, and remains, to prepare students for entry into 
higher education, principally via the Arbitur, the gradu- 
ation certificate which entitles the school-leaver to study 


ch caters for about one- 
ine-year school, from age 
tically in the past twenty 
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at the university. Moreover, the changing nature of the 
Gymnasium in recent years means that it is no longer as 
highly selective as it once was; indeed in some subur- 
ban areas it enrols as much as 50 per cent of the age co- 
hort. In North Rhine-Westphalia, for example, its most 
populous state, the school population fell from 3.4 mil- 
lion in 1975 to 2.7 million in 1985. 


Finally, in a few of the Lander there re compre- 
hensive schools, Gesamtschulen, which cater only for 
about 3 per cent of the schools population, compared to 
over 900 per cent in the United Kingdom. Their geo- 
graphical distribution is very uneven and they are mostly 
concentrated in the politically less conservative states, 
namely those with Social Democratic governments, such 
as West Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse and North 
Rhine-Westphalia. The reasons their supporters put for- 
ward for their introduction are similar to those in the 
United Kingdom: that they are a means of provising 
equality of educational opportunity for all youngsters, 
that they enable more young people to develop their full 
potential, and that they promote co-operation and citi- 
zenship among all strata of the society. However, their 
introduction has aroused considerable controversy and 
has been held up by legal and other impediments. More- 
over, even in areas where there are comprehensive 
schools, a Land must provide the other three types of 
secondary school in order to ensure that parents have a 
full choice; this frequently results in the ‘creaming off’ 
of the most able students into the Gymnasium 

In addition to the four 
schools described above, the 
cial Schools which cater, for 
mentally handicapped child 


types of public secondary 
re is also a variety of Spe- 
instance, for physically or 
ren. These schools accom- 
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modate about 5 per cent of the age group. In addition, 
there is a relatively small private sector of education. 


Before examining the provision of vocational edu- 
__ cation and training which becomes available for young- 
sters after age 15 or 16, it is important to consider how | 
far their school-leaving attainments provide a sound ba- 
sis for this subsequent training. In this regard the acqui- 
sition of mathematical ability is clear significant, and it 
seems indisputable that West German standards are 
higher than those in the United Kingdom, and that 
youngsters leaving all the four types of secondary schools 
havea greater mathematical capability than their equiva- 
lent in the United Kingdom. Moreover, about 90 per 
cent of all school-leavers obtain a school-leaving certifi- 
cate appropriate to each type of school, requiring mini- 
mum attainments in core subjects such as mathematics, 
science, German and a foreign language. As a conse- 
quence, it can reasonably be concluded that the ‘school- 
ing stage’ in West Germany provides a better founda- 
tion for later vocational training than its British counter- 
part. Italso offers a broader curriculum and significantly 
higher levelws of attainmentin core subjects, for a greater 
‘Proportion of pupils. 

West German schools also provide more pre-vo- 
cational instruction than do their British counterparts, 
in the form of programmes known as i ees or 
Education for Work, which have been introduce into _ 
schools in all parts of the Federal Republic. ae 
they have been confined to the Hauptschule - 
Gesamtschule, and in practice are largely oon 
children of working-class parents. They are ae | 
Pre-vocational in character join that, althoug p T 
clude a period of work experience, they are not desig! 
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to provide job-specific training. Their official aims are 
ambitious and include the provision of a general voca- 
tional educaton to enable youngsters to find an adequate 
profession, the promotion of vocational and professional 
flexibility, and making young people aware both of the 
nature of employment and also of their role in the home 
and in society at large. Arbeitslehre replaces former sub- 
jects such as woodwork, metal-work and needlework; 
however, the precise form which it takes varies from one 
land to another. Unlike many school subjects, it is not 
tied to one related area of learning, economics, social 
sciences and home economics. In this respect, it bears 
some resemblance to the Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation Initiative (TVEI ) programmes which have been 
introduced into British schools in recent years. However, 
the latter are designed for youngsters aged between 14 
to 18 of all abilities, while Arbeitslehre is provided for 


the 13 to 16 age range, very largely for the lower half of 
the ability range. 


Arbeitslehre has been particularly well developed 
in West Berlin where compulsory education continues 
to the age of 16, and it compromise a general course in 
such subjects as basic work techniques, typewriting,-the 
reading of technical drawings, consumer information, 
bank accounts and family budgets; a choice of option 
from among mechanical technology, electronics, textiles, 
and household subjects; and career guidance, including 
talks by local personnel officers and visits to | 
of employment. Elsewhere, wh 
ing ends at 15, Arbeitslere may be obligatory only for 
the last three years and somewhat less time may be de- 
voted to it the practice in West Berlin. 


Inevitably, 


ocal places 
ere compulsory school- 


the introduction and evolution of 
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Arbeitslehre have not been without their problems, in- 
cluding the difficulty or organising the programmes over 
a range of school subject and ensuring that teachers have 
the attitudes and knowledge to teach them effectively; 
and the administrative complications of organising work 
placements in factories and business. While properly 
organised programmes of Arbeitslehre, tailored to the 
needs of individual students, have much to offer them- 
for example, in improving their motivation in mathemat- 
ics and other school subject areas-they do require a high 
degree of co-operation between those concerned and 
hinge upon the difficult task of properly integrating the 
various components of the programmes. Moreover, to 
work effectively they require special methods of instruc- 
tion including projects, aind the production of goods for 
sale and even services in the form of repairs and infor- 
mation, which in turn require specific teaching tech- 
niques from the rooms. Clearly, therefore, the imple- 
mentation of effective programmes. Arbeitslehere will 
_ require more money than traditional school subjects. As 
they are patronized very largely by lower ability chil- 
dren in the Hauptschule, it remains to beseen how much 
public support they will command. 

THE PROVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AND TRAINING 
the vocational education 


In the Federal Republic, 
roduce skilled workers 


and training of youngsters top 
takes place once they have completed their general edu- 


cation at school. Thus, for the majority who leave school 
at 15 or 16, two types of vocational training are avail- 
able. The first is the celebrated Dual System which most 
youngsters of this age embark upon, whereby as appren- 


tices they combine on-the-job-training in industry or 
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business with part-time, compulsory attendance at vo- 
cational schools until the age of 18, and the second con- 
sists of attendance at full-time vocational schools, which 
have been growing in popularity in recent years. 


The much admired Dual System is the classic way 
by which the majority of West German school-leavers 
enter into a vocational training programme. It is charac- 
terized by two major features which distinguish it from 
most vocational training systems in other countries, such 
as the United Kingdom. First, as we have seen, training 
is split between two instructing parties: the employer 
and the school. For one or two days a week they attend 
state vocational schools, where they combine general 
education with the theoretical underpinning of their 
vocational subject, and for the rest of their working weed 
they acquire practical skills at their place of work. Sec- 
ond, as is apparent from the foregoing description, VO- 
cational training takes place toa considerably greater 
extent in the workplace than in school. 


This system of apprenticeship, not unlike that in 
the United Kingdom which combines workplace expe- 
rience with day-release to the further education college. 
though of course in a much smaller and less systematic 
scale than in West Germany, has very deep historical 
roots going back to the guilds and the master-appren- 
tice relationships of the Middle Ages. It depends for its 
success on the willing co-operation of four major par- 


ties: the Federal Government, the Lander governments, 
the employers, and the trade unions. 


At present, about two-thirds of all young people 
; participate in the Dual System, 
et overall caters for about 1,80,000 trainees. During 

e course of 1986, for example, over 700,000 new train- 
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ees were accepted as apprentices, 40 per cent of them 
girls, in no fewer than 500,000 training firms, approved 
for this purpose by the Federal Government. These 
youngsters were training for some 430 different trades 
in 13 broad categories, although they were largely con- 
centrated in relatively few of them. Moreover, sexual 
segregation occurs so that the boys especially patronised 
‘male trades’ such as motor mechanics, electricians, ma- 
chine fitters, joiners, masons, painters, gas and water fil- 
ters, salesmen, bakers and locksmiths. These 10 trades 
accounted for no fewer than 39 per cent of all appren- 
tices. In the case of girls, the concentration in a few trades 
is even greater, with 58 per cent of all female trainees 
following one of seven trades; hairdressers, saleswomen, 
office work, business women, doctor's or dentist's or 
assistants, banks clerks, and retail shop assistants. 

programmes which appren- 


tices undergo are usually of between three and three- 
and-a-half years’ duration, though a large number of oc- 
Cupations require only two years of training, and in some 
individual occupations training can be completed after 
one year. In addition, young people with above average 
School-leaving qualifications, and judged to be of supe- 
rior learning ability, can have their training, period short- 
ened. Subject to the successful passing of examinations, 
training programmes culminate in qualifications as 
skilled or white-collar workers. The training which takes 
Place in the employers’ premises, which as we have seen 
Comprises the greater part, is governed by a series of 
federal laws and regulations. Among the most impor- 
tant are the Vocational Training Actof 1969 which speci- 
fied the basic legal conditions for the provision of opr 
the-job training, and the Vocational Training enone 
Act of 1981 which governs the planning of vocationa 


The specific training 
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training and the work of the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Science, and which, in collaboration with rep- 
resentatives of industry, business and trade unions, de- 
termines what skills and knowledge are required for each 
occupation. Thus, the BIBB’s role is a key one in the 
Dual System is that, among other things, it provides a 
kind of ‘clearing house’ in which the various partners in 
the system-including the Lander, the employers and the 
trade unions-can hammer out agreements on vocational 
training matters. A very important part in the system is 
also played by private sector autonomous bodies known 
as Chambers of Industry and Commerce, Crafts, Agri- 
culture, and certain profession, consisting of represen- 
tatives of employers, employees and vocational school 
teachers. The chambers are ‘responsible agencies’ for 
vocational training and are autonomous, regional 
organisations to which all firms must belong. The most 
important chambers are the sixty-nine of industry and 
commerce and the forty-two of craft. They are respon- 
sible, at the end of the apprenticeship, for testing cen- 
trally both the vocational elements of the curriculum 
which are learned largely on the firm’s premises, and 
also those general theoretical aspects learned in the vo- 


cational school which are of specific application to the 
apprenticeship concerned. 


The curriculum which apprentices undertake con- 
sists of an initial period of broadly-based training last- 
ing about a year, followed by specialist training appro- 
priate to their place of work. Regulations governing 
curricula for specific trades are agreed upon by the ma- 
Jor parties concerned and these are revised and brought 
up-to-date from time to time. They always include writ- 
ten and practical tests and, often, oral tests, as well. A 
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form of quality control derives from the fact that most 
chambers obtain standard examination papers from 
semi-commercial bodies set up for this purpose. The 
awards given by individual chambers are recognised 
nationally and are valid throughout the country. 


The bulk of the costs of training within the Dual 
System are borne by the firms with whom trainees sign 
a contract which guarantees their employe’s status. 
These costs include those of providing instructors, train- 
ing workshop, machines and materials, and the remu- 
neration of the trainees. In 1985, for example, industry 
and business spent approximately 20 billion DM on this 
training. In recent years the amount of money spent by 
firms on vocational training has risen considerably. This 
is due partly to the increase in the number of trainees, 
Partly to the need to provide more and better trained 
instructors and for trainees to spend longer periods in 
workshops, and partly because an increasing number of 
Small firms are having to send their apprentices to inter- 
Plant training centres. Both the Federal and the Lander 
governments have also been spending more money 1n 
an effort to persuade industry to provide more training 
Places, especially for young people who are disadvan- 
taged in some way, and to improve the quality of voca- 
tional training itself. In 1984, for example, they spent 
More than one-and-a-quarter billion DM on ee 
Programmes for pupils at vocational schools, while the 
Federal Institute of Labour spent over 3.7 billion DM on 
Promoting vocational training on an individual and in- 


Stitutional basis. 


Chapter-6 


Modern Principles 


of Education 
fir Ed A tS a U 


There are some would disparage the efforts of those 
theorists who attempt to build models such as those de- 
scribing educational evaluation. Such critics contend that 
the models resulting from the efforts of theorists are just 
that, theories, and are too impractical to be of value to 
the educational practitioner who is faced with a host of 
daily decisions. But the evaluation models proposed in 
recent years are anything but impractical in their orien- 
tation. The people who devised these models sensed a 
deficiency in the way educators typically approaches 
their evaluation tasks. The model builders wanted to 
conceptualize evaluation procedures approximately in 
order to get evaluators to Proceed properly. Instruc- 
tional approaches had been around for decades. Cur- 
riculum ideas were clearly old hat. Evaluation notions 
were, for many educators, brand new playthings. The 
evaluations theorists of the late sixties and early seven- 
ties wanted to guide educators so that they would carry 


on their evaluation endeavours in a more enlightened 
fashion. 


And let no one doubt that these evaluation mod- 


or 
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els have been influential. Many of the educational evalu- 
ations of the past few years have been modeled almost 
religiously after one of the evaluation schemes proposed 
by such people as Michael Scriven, Robert Stake, and 
Daniel Stuffebeam. When people don’t really know how 
to go about a task, they often turn wherever they can for 
counsel. Their gravitation toward some of these theo- 
retical evaluation models was only natural. 


Although it is true that most of the recently pro- 

Posed models of educational! evaluation were designed 
to guide the actions of educational evaluators, some are 
More successful than others in that regard. Several of 
the models are convoluted enough to make a schizoid 
maze-builder applaud. Others are so jargonistic that they 
almost defy comprehension, a least without a short 
Course in vocabulary distortion. But even with their de- 
fects, the currently available models offer a number of 
different choices for the educational evaluator. The more 
foncersance one has with these educational evaluation 
Models, the more likely one is to discern alternative 
Courses of action. And because, in general, people make 
etter decisions if they understand their options, educa- 
tional evaluators should attempt to become familiar with 

© major models now at land. 
MODEL MEDDLING 


___ Although itis sensible for educational evaluators 
: to inform themselves of the nature of educational gees 
tion models, they should not get too caught up in that 
Enticing but en ervating game known as comparative 
Mode] meshing. Some people take great delight in see- 
sliz OW Model X differs from Model Q and is Tha 
“Shtly like the seventy-ninth range of Nedela Ss 
of model comparison may present avocation for 
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Now, clearly, and effort to scrunch all current 
evaluation models into these four contrainers is bound 
to do violence to some of the models. Almost any post- 
facto classification scheme to handle theoretical models 
this sort of unlikely to possess those exhaustive but 
nonoverlapping categories that make classification spe- 
Cialist tingle. Yet, albeit imperfect, this four-category 
System for viewing extant models of educational evalu- 
ation should provide the reader with a set of useful ways 
of thinking about the diverse evaluation models now on 
the market. Without some kind of structure for making 
Sense out of this diversity, the danger of being AA 
whelmed by incomparability of the models is too great. 
A classification scheme at least helps one secure an m 
of the general orientations provided by different 
Models, 


After completing this chapter, the Sa oe 
to Consult the original essays on which the Pe eee 
Sis is based, Perhaps this chapter will serve a° i; ting it 
Organizer for the reader who would, after orn i seu 
t Nd our what Professors Stufflebeam, Stake Sra 

° Say for themselves. 


ati valua- 
A goal-attainment model of educational £ 


nceives of evaluation chiefly as the ga 
the degree to which an instructional progr e, the 
80als were achieved. More ancient in its ee 
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tions. 


The general approach recommended by Tyler in- 
volves the careful formulation of educational goals ac- 
cording to an analysis of three goal sources and two goal- 
screens. The resulting goals are them transformed into 
measurable objectives. At the conclusion of an instruc- 
tional programme, measurements of pupils are taken in 
order to see degree to which the previously establish goal 
were achieved. Unattained goals reflect inadequacies in 
the instructional programme. Attained goals reflect a 
successful instructional evaluation can be considered, in 
essence, a goal-attained model. 


Tyler was one of the first proponents of behav- 
iorally stated objectives, for he recognised that ill-defined 
_ Statement of objectives were little of use in an evalua- 
' tion approach that hinged on detecting the degree to 
which a programme’s objectives had been achieved. 
Although Tyler’s standards regarding the requisite de- 
gree of specificity for objectives were less stringent than 
those employed by many of today’s evaluators, the 
Tylerian tradition of educational evaluation had an enor- 
mous impact on the thinking of educators regarding the 
conduct of educational evaluators. 


Even today, major evaluation projects such as the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress are firmly 
rooted in Tyler’s conception of educational evaluation. 
Tyler recognizes, of course, that goals can be altered. 
Unattained goals, although permitting the inference that 
the instructional programme was ineffectual, might also 
result from an inappropriate selection of goals in the first 
Place. But educational goals and the degree to which they 


are achieved, without question, constitute the heart of 
Tyler’s evaluation approach. 
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A more recent variation of the goal-attainment 
model is that proposed by Hammond who also conceives 
_of evaluation in terms of whether an educational 
programme is “really effective in achieving its expressed 
objectives.” The several steps in Hammond's model in- 
clude: 
1. isolating that aspect of the current educational 
programme to be evaluated. 


2. defining the relevant institutional and instructional 


variables, 
3. specifying objectives in behavioural terms, 


4. assessing the behaviour described in the objectives, 


and 

-attainment results. 

greater length in at- 
f the institutional and 
evant in consider- 


5. analyzing goal 


Hammond's model goes to 
tempting to spell out the nature © 
instructional factors that might be rel 
ing the degree to which expressed objectives are 


achieved. The step of his recommended sequence of 
Operations involves analyzing the relationship between 
onal variables as they bear 


these instructional and institutii 


on measured learner behaviour. 
Another example of a goal-attainment model has 
been offered by Metfessel and Michael. Their approach 


consists of eight steps: 
rs of the total community. 


2. Construct broad goals and specific objectives. 


3. Translate specific objectives into forms that are com- 
municable and that facilities learning. 


1. Involve membe: 
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4. Develop measurement instrumentation. 
5. Carry out periodic measurement. 
6. Analyze measurement data.. 
-—7. Interpret analyzed data. 
8 


Formulate recommendations for programme 
change or modified goals and objectives. 


The most helpful part of the Metfessel and Michael 
approach is their effort to set forth different classes of 
criterion measures that might be employed to reflect the 
goal-attainment of an educational programme. Having 
recommended the use of multiple criterion measures, 
they provide a comprehensive list of diverse criterion 
measures that might be considered by evaluators. The 
reader who wishes to examine divergent conceptions of 
the measures used to reflect goal attainment should con- 
sult the Metfessel-Michael essay. 


The review, the main thrust of goal-attainment mod- 
els is the degree to which prespecified instructional goals 
have been achieved. The quality of goals is, obviously, 
of considerable import. In the next chapter we shall treat 
the topic of educational goals in more detail. 


Another class of models includes those in which 
major attention is given to professional judgement. In 
these approaches the evaluator exercises considerable in- 
fluence on the nature of the evaluation, inasmuch as it is 
that evaluator’s judgement that determines how 
favourable or unfavourable the evaluation turns out to 
be. But the particular focus of the evaluators’s judge- 


ment permits us to subdivide this approach to evalua- 
tion further, 


depending on whether chief attention is 
given to intrinsic criteria or extrinsic criteria. 
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; Judgemental approaches to educational evaluation 
in which the emphasis is on intrinsic criteria are very 
common in educaton, but most are too haphazard to be 
properly classified as instances of systematic educational 

- evaluation. An exception to this, however, is the accredi- 
tation model of educational evaluation.Accreditation ap- 
proaches to the evaluation of educational endeavours 
appear to be declining in popularity, but there was a time 
when this approach represented perhaps the most preva- 
lent form of systematic educational evaluation. 


Accreditation evaluations are typically carried on 
by associations of schools, such as the well-known-North 
Central Association. Representatives of the accrediting 
agency visita school, and, on the basis of previously de- 
termined evaluative criteria, judge the school’s 
programme. With few exceptions the dimensions of in- 
terest to accreditation terms have been intrinsic criteria, 
such as the number and quality of books in the school 
library, the degree of training of the schools faculty, or 
the physical plant. 
their site visit, the accredita- 
tion agency directs the participating school to engage in 
an extended self-study in anticipation of the accredita- 
tion visit. Reports are prepared that are organized 


around the criteria supplied by the accreditation agency. 
Participants often report that these anticipatory activi- 
useful aspects of accredi- 


ties represent one of the most 
tation evaluations. 


Quite often, prior to 


A major reason for the diminishing interest in ac- 
creditation conceptions of evaluation is the recognition 
of their almost total reliance on intrinsic rather than ex- 
trinsic criteria. Although there is some intuitive sup- 


Port for the proposition that these process factors are 
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associated with the final outcomes of an instructional 
sequence, the scarcity of empirical evidence to confirm 
the relationship has created growing dissatisfaction with 
the accreditation approach among educators. Although 
few evaluators would recommend that intrinsic criteria 
be discounted completely in judgemental models for 
these factors can sometimes help clarify what is really 
operate in a given programme, evaluation models that 


emphasize intrinsic criteria are not often recommended 
with fervour these days. 


There are several approaches to educational evalu- 
ation recommended by evaluation theorists that can best 
the described as judgemental schemes in which primary 
attention is given to extrinsic criteria, although they con- 
tain elements of the previously described models. The 
most significant of these models are those proposed by 
Michael Scriven, a philosopher, and Robert E. Stake, a 
psychometrician. Both men have contributed signifi- 


cantly to the understanding of the evaluation process as 
it applies to education. 


SCRIVEN’S RECOMMENDATION 


What Professor Scriven has brought to educational 
evaluation is less a formal evaluative model, complete 
with diagrams, flow charts, and the other regalia typi- 
cally spawned by model-builders,*than a series of im- 
portant insights and clarifications regarding varied as- 
pects of educational evaluation. Yet, by summing these 
distinctions and explanations we can arrive at a rather 
cohesive framework for the conduct of educational evalu- 
ations. Hence if seems no major semantic distortion tO; 
deal with Scriven’s recommendations in the context of 
considering contemporary evaluation models. 
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The Formative-Summative Distinction: It has been 
previously noted that Scriven first drew or attention to 
the distinction in roles served by evaluators who forma- 
tively try to improve a still under-development instruc- 
tional sequence and evaluators who summatively assess 
the merits of already-completed instructional sequences. 
The differences in partisanship exercised by formative 
and summative evaluators, not to mention their use of 
different procedures, have made this distinction a par- 
ticularly influential one. Scriven’s formative-summative 
distinction is widely used by today’s educational evalu- 
ators, although in some cases with connotations some- 
- what different than those intended by Scriven. 


Attention to the Quality of Goals: Scriven conceives 
of evaluators as an assessment of merit. He is particu- 
larly dismayed with those who would equate eee 
evaluation with the degree to which goals are Cae 3 
He stresses the necessity to assess the merit of the e s 
themselves. As he points out, “itis obvious that if the 
goals aren't worth achieving.” His recommenda’ 
namely, that evaluators bring considerable erate i 
appraising the quality of goals as well as wie ah 
goals have been achieved has alerted py y ee 
impropriety of passively accepting any Ea ticle 
by programme designers. For instance, I ah NA 
school superintendent mandated a series © l EN 
and antidemocratic goals, the Ce ae hearer 
meekly appraise the instructional eas inie 
of whether those reprehensible goals Ainge Ri 
Scriven would recommend a more Pe a ansabe. 
and, in this case, repudiation of the goals 


4 ni 
ation: Scriven describes an evaluat 


a trinsic criteria as payoff 


approach that focuses on °X 
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evaluation. He contrasts this with intrinsic evaluation, 
which, as we have seen, attends more to the internal char- 
acteristics of an instructional programme. Although 
Scriven tends to stress payoff evaluation rather than in- 
trinsic evaluation, he is not disdainful of intrinsic evalu- 
ation. Indeed, he offers advice regarding how evalua- 
tors may engage in “bybrid evaluation, which combine 
attention to intrinsic and extrinsic criteria. He even ar- 
gues against the possibility of pure payoff evaluation, 


suggesting that attention to intrinsic factors is almost in- 
escapable. 


An Emphasis on Comparative Evaluation: In his 
classic 1967 paper on evaluation methodology, Scriven 
distinguishes between comparative and noncomparative 
evaluation, the latter having been proposed several years 
earlier by Lee J. Cronboch in an essay regarding how to 
improve instructional Sequences via evaluation. Scriven 
opts for a comparative orientation to evaluation,, point- 
ing out that the decision focus of educational evaluation 
typically involves choices among competing alternatives. 
Although concdding, as Cronbach contends, that com- 
parative evaluations of educational programmes often 
make it difficult to understand what accounts for the dif- 
ferences among the programmes, Scriven observes that 
action decisions can be made without completely under- 
rogramme is better than another. If 


1 


programme’s su 
makı 
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Scriven’s strong advocary of comparative evaluation has 
made many evaluators approach their task by searching 
for reasonable comparisons among the objects they 
evaluate. 

Goal-free Evaluation: In the late sixties the federal 
government, sometimes because of legislative mandate 
and sometimes because of rational management prac- 
tice, attempted to monitor the manner in which major 
financial resources were being spent on education. Much 
of this federal money was being used to support the 
newly created research and development centres, located 
at major universities throughout the nation, and the re- 
gional laboratories for educational research and devel- 
opment. Several of these enterprises were substantially 
funded operations with annual budgets running as high 
as two or three millon dollars per year. The typical 
scheme employed to evaluate these and similar agen- 
cies involved the appointment of a group of individuals 
who constituted a review team for each agency. The re- 
view team typically spent several days conducting a site 
visit at the agency, visiting with staff members and ex- 
amining the reports and products developed by the 
agency. At the conclusion of the site visit, the pas 
team would prepare a report evaluating the agency, then 
submit the report, to the appropriate federal funding 
organisation. 


Because of his increasing visibility as an evaluation 
Ived in a good many of these 


theorist Scriven was invo 
review teams. He detected in interesting phenomenon 
during he site visit, which constituted the cee a gath: 
ering phase of these evaluations. Almost wi Jh ex È 
tion the review team commenced their work by Ea 
ing information regarding the agency s goals or the goals 
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of the various subprojects within the agency. Almost 
every subsequent interaction between review-team 
members and the staff of the research and development 
agency was influenced significant by these initial 
relevations regarding the agency’s aims. So influential, 
in fact, watch, was the review team’s awareness of project 
goals that Scriven opined such goal-preoccupation might 
actually be interfering with the quality of the evaluator’s 
work. He sensed that the evaluators’ concern about the 
project's goals might, consciously or unconsciously, be 
leading to a form of tunnel-vision in which the review 
team was actually inattentive to those Outcomes of an 
agency programme that, although not represented by 
the original intentions of the agency, were nonetheless 
real. to counteract these tendencies, Scriven proposed a 
technique he describes as goal-free evaluation. 


In contrast to goal-based evaluation in which the 
evaluator is attentive to not only the quality of an edu- 
cational programme’s goals but also the degree to which 
those goals are achieved, goal-free evaluation focuses on 
the outcomes of a programme, intended as well as un- 
anticipated. The goal-free evaluator is not concerned 
with the rhetoric of the instructional designers regard- 
ing what they want to the results accomplished by the 
designers’ programmes. Scriven is not recommending 
goal-free evaluation as a replacement for goal-based 


evaluation, but as a supplement to more goal-oriented 
framework. 


How does goal-free evaluation work? Well, in 
brief it consists of assiduously avoiding any “contami- 
nating “ knowledge regarding project goals, while try- 
ing to discern what the total effects of the project are. 
This is trickly job, since to figure out what a project's 
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effects are without access to any information regarding 
its contents forces the evaluator to draw inferences about 
probable effects on the basis of inspecting the 
programmes components. Having drawn such infer- 
ences, then it is the evaluator’s job to devise measures, 
or borrow them from the project where available, and 
assess the programme’s effects. Scriven talks about the 
goal-free evaluator’s “setting snares” to detect a 
programme’s consequences. These snares or measure- 
ment schemes would obviously have to be contrived so 
as to pick up the programme consequences that in the 
view of the goal-free evaluator, would be most likely to 
occur. : 


The chief advantage of goal-free evaluation is that 
it encourages the evaluator to be attentive to a wider 
range of programme outcomes than might be the case 
with a goal-based evaluator who has been unduly influ- 
enced to look for project results consonant with project 
aims. Scriven coneives of goal-free evaluators function- 
ing internally as well as externally to instructional 


projects. For instance, in a curriculum materials devel- ' 


opment project a goal-free internal evaluator who was a 


member of the project staff might, either formatively or 
summatively in terms of their result. Goal-free external 
evaluators, those who conducted their evaluations with- 
out being actual members of the instructional project's 
staff, could also prove useful in a summative or forma- 
tive role. 

Ideally, a well-designed evaluation would have 
both goal-based and goal-free evaluators involved in the 
evaluative effort. If insufficient resources do not permit 
this luxury, then one must decide how to spend one’s 
limited evaluation dollars. For instance, we might wish 
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to utilize an internal goal-based evaluator whose focus 
was summative evaluation. 


Goal-free evaluation, one of Scriven’s many origi- 
nal contributions to evaluation theory, has not yet been 
used in enough settings to permit judgements regard- 
ing its efficacy. As an adjust to more conventional ap- 
proaches to evaluation, it would certainly seem to war- 
rant attention. 


The Modus Operandi method: Scriven has also in- 
troduced an additional technique, known as the Modus 
Operandi, which he believes will be of use to educational 
evaluators in certain situations where they are unable to 
use experimental or quasi-experimental approaches. The 
Modus Operandi Method is fashioned after procedures 
employed by he detective, the historian, the anthropolo- 
gist, and the electronics trouble-shooter. An extensive 
consideration of the Modus Operandi Method is, par- 
ticularly in view of its neonate status, not appropriate 
here, but a brief sketch of its major elements may titil- 


late the reader sufficiently to consult Scriven’s more-de- 
tailed treatment. 


The most common application of the Modus Oper- 
andi method would be to detect whether an interven- 


tion we are trying to evaluate is the cause of a set of ef- 
fects judged to be desirable, 


The most common application of this procedure is 
in the field of crime detection where the experienced po- 
lice lieutenant instantly recognizes the modus operandi 
of burglar who typically breaks into office buildings via 
freight elevators and air-conditioning systems. In au- 
topsy analysis the coroner also employs a knowledge of 
M.O.’s associated with drowning, certain kinds of poi- 
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soning, and coronary attacks. As Scriven puts it, with 
characteristic philosophical precision: “The M.O. of a 
particular cause is an associated configuration of events, 
processes, or properties, usually time sequences, which 
can often be described as the characteristic casual chain 
connecting the cause with the effect. 


The flavour of the Modus Operandi Method may 
be conveyed by one of the schemes Scriven suggests. In 
general we should try to discover whether a complete 
casual chain is present between the effect we have dis- 
cerned and the intervention we are evaluating. We also 
have to see whether there are other complete casual 
chains that could serve to link the effect with other causes. 
For instance, the evaluator employing the Modus Oper- 
andi Method might observe an effect that possibly was 
caused by the instructional treatment to be evaluated. 
The evaluator should: 


1. Check for the presence of each possible cause. If only 
one is present, then it is the cause. 


2. If more than on possible cause is present, check for 
complete M.O.’s. If none are present, then none of 
the possible causes are, in fact, in a use. 


3. If only one M.O is complete, the possible cause as- 
sociated with that M.O. is actually the cause. 


4. Ifmore than one complete M.O., is present, the pos- 
sible causes associated with those M.O.’s are co- ` 


causes. 


The conclusions of this kind of analysis are, of 


course, probabilistic rather than definitive, yet evalua- 
its causes, with 


tors must often access merit, and identify 
less than perfect certainty. Scriven’s Modus Operandi 
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Method will surely receive attention from evaluation 
specialists in the future, because in addition to repre- 
senting an intriguing new evaluative tactic it can bring 
out the latent Sherlock Holmes in all of us. 


It should be apparent from the numerous 
recommendations that Scriven offers evaluators that 
his influence on the field will continue to be significant. 
The reader is urged to consult the several essays by 


Scriven cited in the references at the close of this 
chapter. 


STAKE’S COUNTENANCE MODEL 


In another important evaluative essary, Robert E. 
Stake proposed a system for conducting education evalu- 
ations in a 1967 article entitled “The Countenance of 
Education Evaluation.” Because of the total of that es- 


say, Stake’s approach to evaluation is often referred to 
as his Countenance Model. 


Stake’s conception of evaluation emphasizes two 
chief operations, description and judgement. He sets 
forth a well-organized scheme for carrying out these two 
activities, drawing the reader’s attention to several im- 
portant considerations that should be needed by those 
who would describe and judge. 


One of the helpful aspects of the Countenance Model 
is that it distinguishes between descriptive and judge- 
mental acts of the evaluator according to three phases of 
an educational programme, thatis, its antecedent, trans- 
action, and outcome phases. Stakes conceives of ante- 
cedents as conditions existing prior to instruction that 
may relate to outcomes. He views transactions as the 
“succession of engagements” that constitute the process 
of instruction. Outcomes are considered to be the ef- 
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fects of an instructional programme. We shall illustrate 
each of these in a moment. 

Stake then divides descriptive acts according to 
whether they refer to what was intended or what was 
actually observed. He argues that both in intentions and 
what actually took place must be fully described. He then 
divides judgemental acts according to whether they ren- 
der to the standards used in reaching judgements or to 
the actual judgements themselves. He assumes the ex- 
istence of some kind of rational guiding the design of an 
educational programme. 

Stake combines these several distinctions in a 
graphic representation of the statements and data needed 
to be gathered by an evaluator. This layout is repre- 
sented in figure. 

Notice that, apart from the rationale, the six cells as 
the left of the layout refer to descriptive operations, 
whereas the six cells at the right deal with judgement 
Operations. 

We can illustrate the various dimensions of Stake’s 
model by the following fictitious example regarding a 
high school government teacher, Mr. Vine. 

RATIONALE 

Mr. Vine has decided to emphasize the distinctions 
between functions of local, state, and federal government 
because he believes that these distinctions are pivotal in 
one’s understanding of citizenship responsibilities. 


INTENTS 


Antecedents: Mr. Vine knows that chapter 9 has 
been assigned for Tuesday. 
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Transactions: He plans to have a lecture plus dis- 
cussion on Tuesday. 


Outcomes: He estimates what students will be able 
to do on a quiz Wednesday. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Antecedents: He observes that six students were ab- 
sent on Tuesday. 


Transactions: His lecture took so long that there was 
little for discussion. 


Outcomes: On Wednesday’s quiz well over half the 
students answered an important question incorrectly. 


STANDARDS: 


Antecedents: He expects a few absences on non- 
quiz days such as Tuesday. 


Transactions: He believes his lectures are clear 
enough for 80 per cent of the class to understand them. 


Outcomes: His fellow government teachers believe 
three-fourths of their students should do well on these 
kinds of quizzes. 


JUDGEMENTS 


Antecedents: Mr. Vine retrospectively judges the 


chapter 9 reading assignment to be somewhat confus- 
ing. 


Transactions: Several of his weaker students told 
him his lecture was unclear. 


Outcomes: A teacher's aid assigned to grade the quiz 


papers said too many students performea poorly on the 
quiz. 
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Stake’s data matrices help us to see how his model 
inclines the evaluator to engage continually in descrip- 
tion and judgement, at the beginning, during, and at the 
end of an educational programme. His distinction be- 
tween intents and observations reminds us how the as- 
pirations of educators are often realized in the anteced- 
ents, transactions, and outcomes that actually occur. 


Stake’s Countenance Model also elaborates on the 
manner in which judgements are made by evaluators. 
He points out that when we judge an educational 
programme we engage either in relative comparisons, 
absolute comparison, or both relative and absolute com- 
parisons. Stake recommends that the judgemental crite- 
ria used in educational evaluations be explicited as 
clearly as possible prior to employing them in actual 
judgements. . 

After devising his 1967 Countenance Model, Stake 
became more attuned to discovering what the evaluator’s 
clients actually want. He argues us to discover these 
concerns prior to designing an evaluation project. He 
sive evaluation stance in which 
great attention is given to the description and judgement 
needs of those who commission the conduct of an evalu- 
ation. Stake believes thatinsensitity to the perceive needs 
of those individuals from whom an evaluation is being 
conducted will lead to an unresponsive, hence futile 
evaluation. 


Both Scriven and Stake as proponents of judge- 
mental models believe that the capable evaluator will be 
able to make subtle judgements about various facets of 
an educational programme. Although their emphasis is 
on judgement of extrinsic criteria, it should be obvious 


recommends a respon: 
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that their models reflect considerable concern with a 
number of additional factors. 


DECISION-FACILITATION MODELS 


Several evaluation paradigms have been proposed 
that, although they involve the evaluator’s use of judge- 
ment and determine whether goals are attained can best 
be characterized as decision-facilitation models. The 
orientation of these models is so overwhelmingly toward 
servicing educational decision-makers that some of their 
proponents conceive of the evaluator as the decision- 
maker's handmaiden/handmister. 


In a good many respects, one might argue, there is 
overlap between these decision-facilitation models and 
the three classes of evaluation models we have previ- 
ously examined, that is, goal-attainment models, judge- 
mental models emphasizing intrinsic criteria, and judge- 
mental models emphasizing extrinsic criteria. Although 
this is true., there is an important difference. Decision- 
facilitation evaluators are less willing to assess person- 
ally the worth of educational phenomenon. They will 
strive to collect and present the information needed by 
someone else who will determine worth. Decision-facili- 
tation evaluators view the final determination of merit 
as the decision-maker’s province, not theirs. 


Although it is obvious that decision-facilitation 
evaluators cannot completely avoid engaging in worth- 
determination acts as they ply their trade, it is this over- 
riding disinclination to engage in personal valuing, 
coupled with their mission to abet the decision-maker’s 
tasks, that renders them at least relatively distinct from 
the other approaches we have treated . 
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THE CIPP MODEL 


One of the best known of the decision-facilitation evalu- 
ation schemes is the CIPP Model. CIPP is an acronym 
representing the four types of evaluation this model iden- 
tifies, namely, context evaluation, input evaluation, pro- 
cess evaluation. The CIPP Model was originated by 
Daniel Stufflebeam and Egon Guba. The fact that it has 
become well known in spite of the fantasy-like names of 
its parents strongly suggests the approach must possess 
some merit. Because Stufflebeam has been more active 
in refining the a CIPP Model during recent years, we 
shall use his writings as a chief source of our analysis. 


The CIPP Definition of Evaluation : The CIPP ap- 
proach to evaluation is rooted in its definition of evalu- 


ations: 


Evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining, 
and providing useful information for judging decision 
alternatives. 

Stufflebeam elaborates on this definition by point- 
ing out that “Since evaluation is performed in the ser- 
vice of decision making.” it should emphasize the pro- 
vision of information useful to those who must make 
decisions. Because evaluation is a continuing and cyclic 
process, it must be implemented via a systematic 
programme. Stufflebeam believes that of the three steps 
involved in this model, that is, delineating, obtaining, 
and providing information, the delineating and provid- . 
ing operations are carried out collaborative between 
evaluator and decision- maker, whereas the obtaining 
of information is a technical activity carried out prima- 
rily by the evaluator. 


These three major steps in the CIPP evaluation pro- 
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cess are described as follows: 


É delineating refers to the focusing of informative re- 
quirements needed by decision-makers through 
such operations as specifying, defining, and expli- 
cating; 


2. obtaining refers to the collection, organisation of 
information using such technical procedures as mea- 
surement and statistics; 


3. Providing refers to the synthesizing of information 


so that it will be optimally useful for purposes of 
the evaluation. 


Note thatall the three steps involve information and 
how it can best be isolated, gathered, and presented to 
those people who make educational decisions. 


Decision Settings: The CIPP model also distin- 
guishes among different settings in which decisions are 
made. Decisions that involve maintenance of the nor- 
mal balance of an educational system are described as 
homeostatic. Homeostatic decision making would in- 
volve such operations as determining faculty assign- 
ments or students’ course schedules. Decisions that in- 
volve developmental activities aimed at the continuous 
improvement of a programme are described as incre- 
mental. Incremental decision making would include such 
operations as the introduction of a model innovative 
programme that would not run the risk of a m 
pense or a major failure. Decisions that involve large 
innovative efforts to solve significant problems are de- 
scribed as neomobilistic. Neomobilistic decision mak- 
ing would include such activities as major governmen- 
tally subsidized efforts to develop instructional materi- 
als, such as those now being prepared at several regional 


ajor ex- 
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laboratories for educational research and development. 
Decisions that denote utopian actively designed to pro- 
duce complete changes in an educational enterprise are 
described as metamorphic. The CIPP Model-makers 
concede that a metamorphic decision setting is only of 
theoretical interests, as the possibilities of this type of 
dramatic system-modification is almost never encoun- 
tered in the real world to education. 


One clear contribution of the CIPP Model is that it 
augments the evaluator’s vocabulary. Just think of how 
many school superintendents could be intimidated by 
an evaluator’s assertion that “Your programme is utterly 
neomobilistic!” Early users of the CIPP Model sometimes 
thought that neomobilism referred to that stage of ado- 
lescence associated with the onset of driving privileges. 


Types of Evaluation: The CIPP Model, in addition 
to indentifying several decision settings, also distin- 
guishes among four types of educational decisions. 
These are (1) planning decisions to determine objectives, 
(2) structuring decisions to design instructional proce- 
dures, (3) implementing decisions to use, monitor, and 
improve these procedures, and (4) recycling decisions 
to judge and react to the outcomes produces by those 
procedures. For each of these different types of deci- 
sions, a corresponding type of evaluation is recom- - 
mended, namely: context, input, process, and product. 
These four forms of evaluation constitute the heart of . 


. the CIPP Model. 


Context evaluation, 
most basic kind of evaluatio 
a rationale for the determinatio 
tives. A context evaluation attem: 
lems or unmet needs in an educationa 


according to Stufflebeam, the 
n. Its mission is to provide 
n of educational objec- 
pts to isolate the prob- 
I setting. Consid- 
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eration of such factors then leads to the identification of 
the general goals and specific objectives that should be 
the focus of an educational programme. Context evalu- 
ation involves an analytic effort to conceptualize the rel- 
evant elements of an educational environment, as well 
as an effort to gather empirical data that help identify 
the problems, needs, and opportunities present in an 
educational context. The methods of context evaluation 
are chiefly descriptive and comparative. The context 
evaluator describes the status of an educational setting, 
then compares present, probable, and possible system 
outputs. The conclusion of context evaluation is 
characteristically the identification of a set of specific ob- 


jectives for which an instructional programme can be 
designed. 


Input evaluation is supposed to provide informa- 
tion regarding how to employ resources to achieve 
programme objectives. During input evaluation the task 
is to ascertain the nature of available capabilities of the 
instructional system and potential strategies for achiev- 
ing the objectives identified as a consequences of con- 
text evaluation. The input evaluator secures information 
needed to appraise alternative strategies, whether they 
are based on the system’s current capabilities or whether 
external resources need to be added to the system. In- 
put evaluators help decision-makers select and design 
the procedures deemed suitable for promoting attain- 
ment of programme goals, for instance, if a set of 
Programme objectives had been selected that revolved 
around learner mastery of certain chemistry objectives, 
then the input evaluators’s tasks would be to delineate, 
obtain, and provide information needed for decisions 
regarding which instructional resources to use and in 
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what manner they shoud be employed in order to pro- 
mote achievement of the objectives identified. 


Process evaluation is required once the instructional 
programme is up and running. The purpose of process 
evaluation is up and running. The purpose of process 
evaluation is to identify any defects in the procedural 
design, particularly in the sense that planned elements 
of the instructional programme are not being imple- 
mented as they were originally conceived. The process 
evaluator describes procedurai events and activities so 
that any deficits in the instructional design can be dis- 
cerned, or, in some cases, anticipated. The records made 
by the process evaluator are also useful in retrospective 
analyses of the instructional programme in order to iso- 
late any particular strengths or weaknesses. In essence, 
process evaluators monitor the actual instructional pro- 
cedures in order to help the instructional decision-mak- 


ers anticipate and overcome. 


Product evaluation attempts to measure and inter- 
pret the attainments yielded by an instructional 
programme not only at its conclusion but, as often as 
necessary, during the programme itself. The methods 
of product evaluation are similar to those of the goal- 
attainment evaluator and the judgemental evaluator who 
emphasize extrinsic criteria, except that the CIPP prod- 
uct evaluator, as always, delineates, obtains and provides 
information needed by those who must make decisions 
regarding the programme. The emphasis in product 
evaluation, however, is clearly on the outcomes related 
to the objectives of the programme, then comparisons 
are made between expectations and actual results. The 
product evaluator helps others decide whether to con- 
tinue, terminate, modify or refocus an instructional 
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programme. 


These four types of evaluation, cast as they are ina 
decision-facilitation framework, constitute a fairly full- 
blown model, particularly when they are viewed in re- 
lationship to the types of decision settings previously 
examined. Several years ago, shortly after the CIPP 
Model was conceived diagrammatic flow charts of the 
scheme, replete with its multiple destinations, inspired 
awe on the part of many neophyte evaluators. 


CIPP and the Formative-Summative Distinction: 
Stufflebeam has attempted to relate the CIPP Model to 
Scriven’s formative and summative evaluation. In rec- 
onciling these constructs. Stufflebeam distinguishes be- 
tween evaluation for decision making and evaluation for 
accountability. He believes that when evaluation serves 
a formative role it is Proactive and is aimed at abetting 
decision-makers when, however, evaluation serves a 


summative role itis retroactive in nature is aimed to serve 
as a basis for accountability. 


Stufflebeam’s attempted reconciliation can be pre- 
sented pictorially where it can be seen that the key dis- 
tinction is based on whether the evaluation is formative, 


hence before-the-fact and aimed at the needs of an ac- 
countability system. 


The CIPP Model provided the first full-blown 
framework to guide those evaluators who saw their 
mission chiefly as one of helping those who must 
make educational decisions Stufflebeam, Guba, and 
their colleagues reflect this bias succinctly in the intro- 
duction to their 1971 volume describing their 


approach:”The purpose of evaluation is not to prove but 
to improve.” 
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THE CSE MODEL 


7 The UCLA Centre for the Study of Evaluation (CSE) 

is a research and development center devoted to the 
analysis and improvement of educational evaluation 
practice. The centre’s approach to evaluation, most com- 
pletely described by its director, Marvin C. Alkin, is usu- 
ally referred to as the CSE Model. The CSE model also 
is highly attentive to the requirements of those who must 
make educational decisions, as is indicated in the defi- 
nition of evaluation provided by the model: : 


Evaluation is the process of determining the 
kinds of decisions that have to be made; se 
lecting, and analyzing the information needed 
in making these decisions; and reporting this 
information to appropriate decision-makers. 


As Alkin has pointed out, the CSE Model is simi- 
lar to the CIPP Model except that what Stufflebeam re- 
fers to as process evaluation has been substantially 
reconceptualized. Whereas the CIPP evaluator focuses 
on procedural considerations during process evaluation, 
the CSE Model encourages evaluators to attend to the 
enroute products as well as process of the programme 
being evaluated. The CSE approach is more explicitly 
tied to the different kinds of decisions to be make at each 
of five stages. Let's consider these stages and their asso- 
ciated decision foci. 

Needs Assessment: The initial stage of the CSE 
Model focuses on the provision of information regard- 
ing the extent to which educatio 
meeting their objectives. An attem 


nal programmes are 
pt is made to ascer- 
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programme outcomes. The differences between what is 
and what is desired is described as an educational need, 
and is used to identify educational goals. The decision 
focus of this first stage of the CSE is problem selection. 


Programme Planning: the second stage of the CSE 
Model provides information regarding the sorts of in- 
structional programmes that meet the needs identified 
during he needs-assessment stage. For example ,an 
evaluator engage in this activity might apprise the de- 
gree to which purported objectives of commercially de- 
veloped instructional materials meshed with the objec- 
tives derived from the previously conducted needs as- 
sessment. The decision focus of programme planning, 
therefore, is programme selection. 


y those who carry out a 
the CSE approach is most akin 
on. The decision focus of the 
tion stage of CSE Model is 


programme. This stage of 
to CIPP’s process evaluati 
implementation evalua 
programme modification 


programme. Un 
CSE evaluators 
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the programme at this stage. This represents a clear dis- 
tinction between the CIPP and CSE approaches. As with 
implementation evaluation, the decision focus of 
progress evaluation is programme modification. 


Outcome Evaluation. As implied by its title, the fi- 
nal stage of the CSE Model emphasis the provision of 
information regarding the general worth of the 
programme as reflected by the outcomes it produces. In- 
formation regarding the extent to which the objectives 
have been achieved is obviously significant. The out- 
come evaluator wants to present information to decision- 
makers so that they can determine whether a programme 
should be eliminated, modified, retained, or dissemi- 
nated more widely. The decision focus on the final stage 
of the CSE Model is programme certificate adoption. 


A comparison of ihe CSE and the CIPP Models will 
reveal several similarities, particularly with respect to 
the first two stages of each mode]. Although there are 
basic similarities between these major components of the 
two approaches, there are also important differences that 
will his associates sharpen the CIPP Model and Alkin 
and his colleagues refine the CSE Model. One of the 

‘important features associated with the CSE Model is that 
is proponents have developed wide range of instruc- 
tional materials, and other resources, designed for groups 
and individual self-study, to familiarize educators with 
the ingredients of the CSE approach. The widespread 
use of these materials would suggest that the CSE Model 
Currently influences actual evaluation practice as much 


as any of the model considered here. For example, sev- 


eral firms specializing in evaluation by contract orga- 


nize their services around the CSE Model. Information 
regarding materials descriptive of the CSE approach can 
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be secured from the Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
THE DISCREPANCY MODEL 


Malcolm Provus, during his tenure as Director of 
Research for the Pittsburgh public schools, devised an- 
other systematic approach to evaluation based on the 
premise that evaluation involves the comparison of per- 
formance with standares. Because Provus’ model is par- 
ticularly attentive to the discrepancies between posited 
standards and actual performance, itis generally referred 
to as the Discrepancy Model of educational evaluation. 


More specially, Provus offers the following definition of 
evaluation: 


Programme evaluation is the process of 


1. defining programme standards; 


2. determining whether a discrepancy exists between 
some aspect of programme performance and the 
standards governing that aspect of the programme; 
and 

33 


using discrepancy information either change per- 
formance or to change programme standards. 


The Discrepancy Model consists of five stages, the 
first four of wl 


hich foliow this general paradigm: 
S T 
2G 5 Do 
P A 
WhereS = Standard 
P = Programme performance 


C = Comparison of S with P 
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D = Discrepancy information resulting 
From C 

T = terminate 

A= alternation of P or S 


As can be seen, after comparative performance with 
standards, the inspection of the resulting discrepancy 
information leads to four alternatives. The programme 
can be 

Design. The first stage of the Discrepancy Model 
is the design stage. This operation is focused on docu- 
menting the nature of the programme including 


1. the objectives of the programme, 


2. the students, staff, and other resources that must be 
present before programme objectives can be real- 
ized, and 

3. the instructional activities presumed to promote 
attainment of the objectives. 

In rough terms, the activities associated with this 
stage are comparable to those seen in the first two stages 
of the CIPP and CSE Models. 

Installation. The second stage of the Discrepancy 
Model involves an effort to see whether an installed 
programme in congruent with its installation plans. The 
programme design emerging from stage 1 represents the 
standards (S) against which the programme (P) is com- 
pared (C) to detect the presence of discrepancies (D). 
The usual four choices of action are available to the 
programme's a decision-makers, that is, terminate, pro- 
ceed, alter performance, or alter standards. This stage is 
similar to the CSE Model's implementation evaluation 
Stage. 
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Process. In the third stage of the Discrepancy Model 
the evaluator attends to the question of whether “en- 
abling objectives” are being achieved. The evaluators’ 
role here is similar to Scriven’s formative evaluator, to 
CIPP’s process evaluator, or to CSE’s implementation or 
progress evaluator. The usual Discrepancy Model para- 
digm is used involving comparison between standards 
and performance with resulting discrepancy informa- 
tion guiding decision-makers. 


Products. The fourth stage of the Discrepancy 
Model is focused on the question: “Has the programme 
achieved its terminal objectives?” The standards derived 
during stage I are contrasted with the actual post-instruc- 
tion performance of learners to detect any discrepancies. 
This stage involves activities comparable to those em- 


ployed during the final stages of the CIPP and CSE 
Model. 


Programme Comparison. The final stage of the 
Discrepancy Model unlike the first fore, which are de- 


velopmental in nature, is concerned with a cost-benefit 
analysis of the now-completed programme with other 
competing programmes. Provus properly points out that 
unless there is a sufficient degree of replicability associ- 


ated with the programme to be contrasted, such cost- 
benefit analysis are impossible. 


As can be seen froma comparison of the Discrep- 
ancy Model with the two decision-facilitation models 
previously examined, there is much similarity among 
these three evaluation frameworks. Because they all 
subscribe to the same general conception of evaluation’s 
function, this is not surprising. As Provus observers, 

those responsible for making decisions about one or 
more programmes are the first and primary audience 
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for evaluative information.” The decision-facilitation 
evaluative models conceive of the educational evalua- 
tion as a purveyor of the information needed by the 
decision-maker. As a collection of highly related ap- 
proaches they have reminded educators of the major 
decision orientation that evaluation must display if it is 
to make a real difference in the nature of educational 


practice. 


The descriptions provided in this chapter of the most 
prominent contemporary conceptions of evaluation will, 
hopefully, have accomplished several missions. For 
those who only wish an overview of the approaches cur- 
rently espoused by different evaluators, the descriptions 
given herein may be sufficient. For those readers whose 
appetites have been whetted for a more intensive pur- 
‘suit of one or more of these approaches, the brief accounts 
May serve as introductions. One of the best collections 
of essays pertinent to these models is the recent book of 
readings compiled by Worthen and Sanders. The 
Worthen and Sanders volume also contain an excellent 
Point-by-point comparison of many of the models de- 
Scribed here. 

It should also be apparent that the four-category 
classification scheme presented here must sometimes be 
bent a bit, in order to account tidily for some of the ac- 
tual differences witnessed in the particular models. In 
8eneral, the four categories seem serviceable, i.e. , goal- 
attainment models, judgemental models emphasizing 
Intrinsic criteria, judgemental models emphasizing ex- 
trinsic criteria, and decision-facilitation models. 


Finally, for those who derive special raptures from en- 
gaging in model-comparisons, the instructions supplied 
€re will help circumscribe the different models’ bound- 
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aries. It should be apparent, of course, the a builder of 
evaluation models has a difficult time subscribing to 
. Polonius’ admonition, “Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” But although the effective evaluator will hopefully 
avoid the perils of becoming preoccupied with model 
minutia, these diverse approaches to the task of educa- 
tional evaluation are obviously instructive. To proceed 


without modest conversance with their major elements 
would be foolhardy. 


Chapter-7 


. Vocational Curriculum and 
the Challenges to Teacher 


Preparation 

c 
Changes to modern industrial societies have often . 
been described as moving from a ‘Fordist’ to a ‘post- 
Fordist’ stage of development. The process of change 
effects not only technology and economic relations but 
also consumption patterns and life style. Fordist can be 
seen as a set of compromises put into place in the early 
years of this century, regulating mass production and 
mass consumption by means of Keyynesian economies 
and the welfare state. These compromises began to break 
down politically after 1968 when mass consumerism was 
put into question, economically after the oil crisis of 1973 
and culturally at around the same time as ‘post-mod- 
ernist’ styles began to emerge. 
In the world economy, 

cific Rim are emerging while European countries, and 
the United Kingdom in particular, have lost their former 
hegemony and are struggling to maintain their position 
in the competition between industrialised nations. To 
‘Maintain competitiveness, countries see it as crucial to 
boost productivity and lower unit costs, as well as ex- 


the countries of the Pa- —- 
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ploiting to the full technological and scientific research 
and development. Investment in information technol- 
ogy, both in capital and human terms, has been decisive 
to this respect. 


The term ‘post-Fordism’ is much used but its 
meanings are contested. Post-Fordism represents many 
strands of through and, like any new paradigm has both 
a left and a right wing. Some writers, notably Piore & 
Sabel use an overlapping concept: ‘flexible specializa- 
tion’. There is doubt as to how much is new in the post- 
Fordist model, but even those who advocate the idea 
agree that, like Fordism, it cannot be uniformly found 
throughout all sectors of society. For the purpose of this 
paper it will be assumed that at least some features of 
post-Fordism restricting of many Occupations. However, 
in other sectors a neo-Fordism is being constructed, 
which adapts to its own ends some ideas usually thought 
to be characteristic of post-Fordism. Lipietz, for example, 


argues that the ending of Fordism has resulted in ‘lib- 
eral productivism. 


Most writers on post Fordism content that new 
technologies and more flexible work practices demand 
an education and training system that can increase lev- 
els of skills. They describe the labour market as becom- 
ing divided into a core and a periphery. The core should 

` be consists of educated and innovative skilled workers 
who can work cooperatively, show initiative, be adapt- 
able, enjoy a ‘high trust relationship’ and work in a less 
hierarchical structure. If this is happening to a certain 
extent, there are also countervailing tendencies, in par- 
_ ticular the job insecurity which now affects white-collar 
as well a manual workers and brings some of them into 


peripheral work. This white-collar peripheryis never- 
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theless very dependent on educational capital. The im- 
plication of post-Fordist changes for the United King- 
dom is that skills levels will need to increase rapidly, to 
accommodate new technology and new working prac- 
- tices, as well as to compete with other countries, notably 
Pacific Rim countries who are rapidly developing their 
education and training system. 


POST-FORDISM AND EDUCATION 


Most writers who have tried to link post-Fordism 
with education have done so in a generalized and un- 
specific manner. Where more specific claims have been 
made, they tend to contain anachronisms. For example, 
Hickox & Moore describes ‘progressive education’ as 
post-Fordism, despite its origins in the early 20th cen- 
tury. Similarly, Rustin tables ‘teacher-based assessment’ 
as post-Fordism although it become fashionable in the 
United Kingdom at least as early as the 1960s. 


Avid is critical of any attempt to base education 


and training on a post-Fordism analysis. He argues that 
post-Fordism is still capitalism and therefore has lim- 
gs itmay even these 


ited radical potential. Indeed he thin: e 
relations can easily lose their radicalism. “This over- 
looks the fact that the vocatiortal curriculum has rarely 
been seen as a radical force in the way that the school 
curriculum or higher education have been claimed for 
radicalism. For example, the left-wing lectures associ- 
ated with the NATFHE General Studies Section have 
argued for general studies in further education (FE) col- 
leges as an antidote to the converatism they see in voca- 


tional courses. 


Writers on Fordism advocate a 
formal education and productive wor 


close link between 
k, for workers at 
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all levels. Some divisions have been undoubtedly bro- 
ken down, but insufficient attention has yet been paid 
as to how. Let us see what is actually happening in the 
curriculum. 


THE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM AND ITS 
MEANING 


Fordist labour processes were founded on the distinc- 
tion between mental and manual labour. This distinc- 
tion both derives from and generates an epistemology 
dividing skill and knowledge, giving a series of related 
distinctions shown in the Table. 


Knowledge Skill 
Mental Manual 
Academic Vocational 
Theoretical Practical 
Abstract Concrete. 


Table Parallel Pairs of terms 


These pairs never corresponded more than 
loosely, but are now being broken up and re-formed in 
new sets of relations, redefining the meaning of ‘voca- 
tional’. This term has already a complex history. Origi- 
nating together with the idea of Profession having a ‘vo- 
cation’ (a ‘calling’) meant more than just possessing the 
technical skills associated with being for example, a doc- 
tor; it entailed a moral Perspective, one of an awareness 
and obligation to the wider implications of one’s work; 
social, economic, aesthetic, etc. Inge Bates explains that 
the word ‘vocation’ had a religious significance” .....to 
the experience of being called by God toa particular way 
of life and thus associated with Spiritual satisfaction, 
commitment and individual responsibility. This moral 


perspective was traditionally found in apprenticeship, 
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where concern was not just about acquiring high levels 
skill in the particular and upholding the morality of the 
trade. 


The particular relationships in the workplace to- 
day have one set of values, which for Marxist writers in 
conflict with the intrinsic value of work. Among these 
writers, Gramsci was particular concerned to connect 


work with culture. 


For work is the specific mode by which man ac- 
tively participates in natural life in order to transform 
and socialist it more deeply and extensively. 


Gramsci was suspicious of education based on the . 
ideas of Rousseau where learning was hinged around 
interaction with Nature, Rather, it was through the fo- 
cus of work, i.e. productive labour, that real learning 
should take place. The importance of ‘traditional’ disci- 
plines (subjects) being used in context with the real world 
of work was exemplified by the rigorous demands of 
the education of the profession who were an intellectual 
elite. He was concerned to create working class ‘organic 
intellectuals’ who could complete with the hegemonic 
class. What is more, Gramsci believed that a common 
curriculum and educational system should be the expe- 
` rience of all young people, partly as a way of combating 
Social (class) divisions. Further, Gramsci was aware of 
the technological development taking place in the mod- 
ernizing economy and the consequent changes in work- 
ers’ labour processes. The move to greater automation 
was seen as a potentially positive development in that it 
would eliminate much boring, monotonous and soul de- 
stroying manual work and replace it with new more ce- 
rebral work that would require a greater intellectual in- 


put by workers. 
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Entwistle in studying Gramsci characterize the 
need for a second kind of intellectual thus: 


... the technological-scientific nexus of the new in- 
dustrialism generates that second kind of intellectual 
whose intellectualism in organic to the productive pro- 
cess itself. But if the productive process is to serve hu- 
manistic and social ends, the new technical-scientific or- 
ganic intellectual requires, above all, a component of his 
education to be in historical humanism. 


What is implied here is that vocational study and 
training should go hand in hand with academic (or gen- 
eral) education and that each is mutually beneficial to 
the other. This would certainly be a requirement for 
workers in a post-Fordist economy, which would put a 
premium on adaptability, innovation and self-manage- 
ment. It would also require the fusion of differing forms 
of knowledge which in turn create ‘new knowledge’; 


MN E a thatis formed out of new experiences around 
work. 


Taking the argument a stage further a particular 
form of integration is being hinted athere. That is, intel- 
lectual meaning derived from academic study and aca- 
demic knowledge, is situated within a particular voca- 
tional context. In other words the academic subject must 
accommodate and de-retify and in so doing will have a 


qualitative changing influence on the nature of the vo- 
cational. 


Gramsci’s thou 
influenced by the ide 
of education were be 


early years of the 20 
Social Efficiency ad: 


ght on such matters were partly 
as of John Dewey whose theories 
ing expounded in the USA in the 
th century partly as a reaction to the 
Vvocates of the time. Dewey argued 
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for a new kind of ‘industrial education’ which would 
have the aim of cultivating ‘industrial intelligence’. This 
notion has similarly with contemporary debates about 
the need to have ‘technological literacy’ built into cur- 
ricula. Also, such a curriculum should be for all, as 
Dewey was arguing against those who wished to devel- 
oping training in isolation from general education, a di- 
vided system partly based on ‘performance’ based cur- 
riculum which later developed into CBET. 


EPISTEMOLOGY OF SKILL 


The division between mental and manual labour is based 
on an epistemlogy and is not merely technical. Although 
the traditional divisions between mental and manual oc- 
cupations are in many instances disappearing as a re- 
sult of changing technology, there is nonetheless still an 
ideological pecking order of knowledge, skills, training, 
qualifications and occupations. Ainley uses some of the 
ideas of Polany, to grapple with this problematic split. 
He uses Polanyi’s examples of riding a bicycle or swim- 
ming. 


I can say that I know how to ride a bicycle or how 


to swim but this does not mean that I can tell how I man- 
age to keep my balance or stay afloat. Indeed, ifitwere _ 
possible to become aware of ‘the co-ordination of elemen- 
tary acts’ that make up the skill, its performance would 
be paralysed’, for when we focus our attention wholly 
on a particular, we destroy its meaning; as part of the 
whole. There are therefore two kinds of knowing that 
together contribute to knowledge of anything: a 
ing by attending to’ and ‘knowing by relying ae e 
former may be articulated and conscious but it relies on 
the latter, tacit knowledge, inarticulate and unconscious 
though itis. Itis Polany’s argument that all knowledge, 
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including the discoveries of science expressed in the most 
abstract formulas, ‘ultimately.....has the structure of tacit 
knowledges. 


Therefore, the distinction between the superior 
position of mental over manual skill and knowledge is 
an arbitrary one. It”.....is merely a social preference for 
the skilful manipulation of symbols as as a more respect- 
able activity than the skillful manipulation of objects”. 
In fact the demands of emerging ‘new’ labour processes 
are ones that require a combination of both mental and 
manual skills, skills and knowledge that can span both 
the conception and execution of a particular process and 
appreciating its connection with other processes. 


Ainley also examines how skill determines social 
position. Skill has been an important determinant of 
one’s wage/ salary position as well as matters such as 
conditions of service and job security. It is also used in 
the United Kingdom’s classification of social class. Very 
often these assigned categories have less to do with tech- 
nical reality and more to do with culture or particular 
power relationships. One example might be a labourer 
in the construction industry. Although classified a wide 
variety of separate semi-skilled tasks ona site. A lot of 
the work will involve a degree of conception such as set- 
ting out and levelling in, for example, drain-laying, us- 


QUALIFICATION REFORM 


There is growin 
view that the present s 
demic education is u 


& awareness and support for the 
plit between vocational and aca- 
ndesirable. Arguments that the 
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economy needs a new type of labour force coincide with 
a wish to reduce social divisions. In England and Wales 
there is growing consensus that GCE. A Levels need 
reforming as at present they are two narrow. This has 

-recently been strongly expressed and private and state 
secondary school heads. However, there are different 
views as to how far A Levels and their vocational ‘equiva- 
lents’-General National Vocational Qualifications should 
be brought together. Some would like to see a complete 
merger. Others want to see a rationalised tracked sys- 
tem either as a definitive aim or as a basis for a more 
organic process of unification. 


It would be useful to examine some of the fea- 
tures of a curriculum which might develop a ‘new rela- 
tionship’ between the academic and the vocational. One 
such attempt has been by Spours & Young who looked 
at some vocational aspects of academic learning. Con- 


nterface between school and work they 


centrating on the i 
raised important epistemological questions for a future 
iters “academic sub- 


post-16 curriculum. For these wri 
ject represent both an organized form of knowledge and 
an existing order”. Also, academic disciplines have two 
major assets; bodies of knowledge and methods of en- 


quiry. 
NVQS VERSUS GNVQS 


NVQs and GNVQs are by far the most important 
development in English and Welsh vocational education 


in recent years. They are an intervention by government 
n left to develop with- 


in a field which had hithesto bee 
out any coherence or central direction. Although imple- 
mented throughout the same authority, the National 
Council for Vocational Qualifications, they re beginning 


to pull vocational education in opposite directions. This 
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can only be understood if itis realized that GN VQs were 
a reaction to criticisms of NVQs. The original Review of 
Vocational Qualifications foresaw the bringing of all vor 
cational courses into the NVQ system. Criticisms im- 
mediately emerged centering on the issue of ‘breadth’. 
This was to be resolved by ‘generic NVQ units’, which 
did not materialize. The ‘breadh’ argument was par- 
ticularly potent when related to the education of 16-19 
year olds and NCVQ conceded that something ‘more 
suitable’ for that age group was needed. Colleges had 
found NVQs difficult to deliver to full-time students 
because of the requirements to assess students in the 
workplace or realistic simulation. The further develop- 
ment of GNVQ has been marked by the PCVQ constantly 
dragging the courses back to the pure NVQ model, when- 
ever other agencies try to make them more compatible 
with what is happening elsewhere in the FE curriculum. 


At this point we can ask whether NVQs ‘corre- 
spond’ to Foderism or post-Fordism. Firstly, we can note 
that their introduction as deskilled some courses, e.g. 
construction craft courses at Level 2. Moreover, they are 
based on a ‘functional analysis’ of jobs which breaks 
down job tasks minutely in a way which recalls and ac- 
tually has its genesis in Taylorism. This points to a link 
with Fordism which in fact is stronger than mere ‘corre- 
spondence’. NVQs are an element in the construction of 
a neo-Fordism found in its purest form in the new ser- 
vice sector (retailing, catering), but increasingly in the 
semi-privatised public sector. Employers in these sec- ` 
tors draw on post-Fordist ideas of flexibility only to in- 


` corporate them into an alienated and socially divided 


labour process, based on short-termism, how skills, low 


trust and low quality. NVQs are to credentialise low 
skilled jobs, which gives the illusion of upgrading them. 
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For example an NVQ may be achieved in ‘cleaning sci- 
ent’, but without the cleaner receiving any training, let 
- alone job enrichment. 


Ina post-Fordist society with a strong correspon- 
dence between education an the economy some unde- 
sirable features could emerge, not dissimilar to some that 
exist at the moment. This would be the case if there were 
a core of highly educated and skilled workers and a pe- 
riphery of low or unskillked workers with minimal edu- 
cation. The educational system to correspond with this 
would be highly divided and elists. 


Alongside this we see the development of a 
broader based, general vocational curriculum in the form 
of GNVQs. They are an attempt to rationalise and sys- 
tematize already existing vocational education, and 
largely derive from the Business and Technology Edu- 
cation Council’s (BTEC) diploma courses. Their (com- 
pulsory ) core skills, are more tightly specified, and thus 
have to be addressed specifically by course teams. Fur- 
ther, GNVQs are less dependent on ‘competence’ ideol- 
ogy and as they are being developed and refined they 
are becoming quite different from NVQs could ‘corre- 
spond’ with a more truly post-Fordist economy. 


CHALLENGE FOR THE LECTURER 


A new kind of professionalism 


The way both existing and future teachers are pre- 
pared for an enriched vocational curriculum could be 
central to such a curriculum’s success. Further, by de- 
veloping a new kind of working relationship lecturers, 
a new understanding of the interrelations between aca- 
demic subjects and vocational practice may be possible; 
new knowledge may be created. Through a mutual rec- 
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ognition of eacl: other’s specialism, lecturers could be 
both interested and confident enough to ‘climb into’ the 
other subject area to see that contribution each can make, 
while still keeping their roots in their own specialism. 


An important political implication here is that 
most work is based on a division of labour process that 
tends to fragment knowledge, i.e. that between concep- 
tion and execution. Surely an important pre-requisite to 
‘challenge capitalist social relations’ is to promote and 
develop a unified education system that equips workers 


with the necessary capacities to challenge and overcome 
such divisions. 


One practical example is that of social science 
graduates’ involvement in vocational courses. How 
mighta social science perspective be of use to, say GNVQ 
Construction students who have little or no knowledge 
of social science concept? Many higher professional 
courses have had to grapple with similar issues; for ex- 

- ample, most nurse training involves sociological and 
Psychological studies; teachers’ courses traditionally 
involved the sociology of education and so on. In fact it 
could be argued that sociology asa subject has benefited 


enormously by being included in Specialist areas like 
education. The so-called ‘ 
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teacher-training certification. However, this figure has 
been inflated by the entry into the sector of the sixth- 
form colleges, whose staff were until recently required 
by law to be qualified. Also worth nothing is that many 
o the qualified staff in FE have relatively low-level cer- - 
tificates, such as City & Guides, 730, which is now 
recognised at NVQ Level 3. The more recently intro- 
duced Training and Development Lead Body (TDLB) 
NVQ units will not help either as they are not only very 
superficial in their substance and based on a competence 
model they are also mainly concerned with assessment, 
rather than more holistic teacher preparation. 


Social and professional relationships between lec- 
turers from different specialist backgrounds have often 
been difficult. The division between vocational depart- 
ments and the general education department in an En- 
glish college were described by Gleeson & Mardle, who 
found suspicion and lack of cooperation between the gen- 
eral studies staff and the vocational lecturers, often less 
well qualified academically but held in high esteems by 
their students because of their ‘real’ industrial experi- 
ence. These relationships derive from a mismatch be- 
tween a radically changed FE curriculum and.the im- 
Perfect system of lecturer preparation which leads to the 
preparation of outdated practices. 

The crisis in Fordism from the mid-1970s brought 
an end to the predominance of apprenticeship-derived 
day-release craft and technician courses within techni- 
cal colleges Their place was taken by full-time courses, 
which were academic, more general vocational or ‘pre- 
Vocational’. The arrival of 16-19 year olds in large num- 
bers tended to erode the difference between further edu- 
cation and schooling. On the other hand, an adult popu- 
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lation was also being attracted, sometimes to the same 
courses, sometimes to newly created provision. As Terry 
Hyland put it. 


The pace of change in further and adult education 
in recent years has produced a fluid and uncertain post- 
school sector in which teachers are required to be flex- 
ible, critical, reflective and knowledgeable about a vast 
range of curricular and organizational matters. 


National agreements between the lecturers’ union 
and their employers made explicit the changing role of 
the lecturer. The various roles to be performed were 
specified precisely, which was new. Moreover, the list 
was a long one and touched on neighbouring profes- 
sional roles, such as those of the counsellor or librarian. 
At the time of writing, a long-running national dispute 
in England and Wales hinges on a new concept of flex- 


ibility and has put into question the very purpose of post- 
16 education. 


Lecturers have rarely been prepared for these new 
roles through the pattern of teacher preparation for the 
sector. Provision remains voluntary, under funded, and 
dominated by short courses. Discussions of lecturers’ 
professional practice concur that itis based ona particu- 
lar view of expertise, which is incompatible with the 


changing curriculum. Glesson & Mardle describe this 
as the ‘culture of bechnism’, 


d in our experience, most technical teachers not 
only perceive their primary objective as the provision of 
appropriately trained industrial personnel, but consider 


any deviation from that objective as rendering the activ- 
ity of instruction as impossible task. 


Mc Aleer picks up from Johi’s the concept of the 
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‘academic model’ to describe the way in which vocational 
teaching takes place in FE. 


Traditional courses in FE, as in the rest of the edu- 
cation system, are based on the ‘academic model’. The 
main concern of this model is knowledge, so that teacher 
and learner both regard their task primarily in terms of 


knowledge transfer. 


According to Johns the perceived status of FE teach- 
ers tends to be associated more with academic, techni- 
cal, or vocational qualifications as well as experience in 
industry, rather than teaching skills. McAleer describes 
these status acquisitions as ‘educational capital’. 


While we may wish to take issue with the idea of 
the FE curriculum being based on the ‘academic model’. 
McAleer does make the interesting point that this model 
may be equally true for vocational teachers. In other 
words the vocational teacher, by virtue of possessing 
work-related vocational skills and experience, i.e. a form 
of educational capital, supposedly need not worry too 
much about style of delivery, because the knowledge and 
skills to be transmitted are of obvious beneficial relevance 
to the vocational student, 


LECTURER BEYOND THE VOCATIONAL- 
ACADEMIC DIVIDE 


The introduction of GNVQ core skills brings into 
- Sharp relief issues of the problem of divisions between 
Vocational and academic/ general lecturers. It is only 
With the introduction of core skills as part of the new 
GNVQs that vocational lecturers, for the first time, are 
having to come to terms with being involved with teach- 
ing some general education. In order for a core skill area 
to be taught effectively it has to be situated and 
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contextualised within the vocational area and conse- 
quently cooperate relationships will have to be formed 
between colleagues. This will need to include an elemen- 
tary understanding of the vocational area by the Com- 
munication, Numeracy and IT lectures and a basic un- 


derstanding and personal ability in the core skill by the 
vocational specialists. 


A useful illustration of this point was made in a 
short article in The Times Educational Supplement 
where a discussion of delivery systems for GNVQ Ap- 
plication of Number quotes Dr. Jack Abramsky: 


Itis clearly demonstrated that students must dem- 
onstrate competence in application of number in their 
own areas. You cannot accept GCSE results because the 


students must show they can do it within the context of 
their own course. 


Ina follow-up letter, in taking issue with the way 


he felt he was represented in the article, Abramsky made 
the following points. 


Idid say thatit was reasonable to expect staff who 
deliver the GNVQ course ina particular programme area 
to be able to integrate, diagnose and assess relevant nu- 
merical and mathematical skills within an integrated 
framework relevant to that particular course, and that 
these same staff should have, at the very least, the same 


skills and knowledge that they expect from their stu- 
dents. 


He is referring to all lecturers teaching ona GNVQ 


_ programme who are not mathematics specialists need- 


ing to have a level of proficiency similar to that required 
of students in the core skill. This should not be con- 
fused with, say, specialist mathematical skill and knowl- 
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edge required on an engineering course, which would 
be taught by someone with a high standard of math- 
ematical expertise. He concludes by stating: 


The role of maths staff should therefore be seen 
as a dual support role: to help students overcome learn- 
ing difficulties with mathematics and consolidate their 
profile, and to act as consultants to lecturers in a given 
programme area, to help generate ideas, and to help pro- 
vide the necessary in- service training in diagnosis and 
assessment to give these same lecturers the confidence 
to implement Application of Number within their own 
course area. 


This example illustrate well a particular kind of 
thinking about relationships between vocationalists and - 
academics or generalists, in this case the mathematicians. 
It also illustrates the already changing role of the lec- 
turer, in relationship to expertise and in relationship to 
colleagues outside his or her own field of expertise. All 
those involved in lecturer preparation will increasingly 
have to confront these changing circumstances. 


Chapter-8 


Beyond the New 


Vocationalism 

E ————Ů—— 

The root cause of the misconceptions and malfea- 
sances described in this book is Britain’s economic de- 
cline. By December 1982 British manufacturing produc- 
tion had fallen to the level at which itstood in 1976. With 
growing unemployment, the education system was a 
convenient scapegoat for industry and politicians alike. 
The banner of skills and vocationalism had already been 
hoisted in James Callagahan’s 1976 Ruskin college 
speech. It was a simple matter to install the new doc- 
trine through the powerful and non-accountable agency 


with launching of 

VE in quick Succession, the language 
a commonplace of 

staff room discourse, 

There is, however, absolute} 


y No evidence to sug- 
gest that the new jargonh 


as addressed fundamental is- 
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sues to do with secondary education or, for that matter, 
with our industrial performance. In education these is- 
sues are plain enough, and brought sharply in focus by 
the contributions of Mike Golby and Bernard Barker. The 
knowledge-centred, examination dominated curriculum 
of the grammar school has been applied uncritically to 
comprehensive schools. A form of education intended 
for ‘academic’ pupils has been applied, with alienating 
consequences, to pupils of all abilities. 


Even, so, itshould be noted that schools have been 
remarkably successful within this canon so warmly es- 
poused by parents and politicians, in delivering exami- 
nation results. Simon has recorded the prodigious im- 
provement made by.schools over the last ten years, since 
comprehensive organisation took hold. If getting jobs 
really were a matter of securing exam qualifications, 
youth unemployment would scarcely exist. But since 
there are so few jobszit does; and itis politically expedi- 
ent for the Prime Minister to describe education as a di- 
saster and to argue that joblessness stems not from gov- 
ernment infirmity but from an absence of work-related 
skills. 

We can hardly be surprised if politician regard 
attack as a form of defence, although the sustained vili- 
fication to which schools and teachers have been so un- 
justly treated bodes ill for our intellectual future as na- 
tion and ought not to be forgotten, nor forgiven, too 
readily. But the fervour with which the doctrine of skills 
and vocationalism has been embraced is more serious, 
for two reasons. First, it embodies a rhetoric which is, 
as Barker puts it, ‘almost meaningless for education . An 
Jerry Wellington's inquires suggest it has, in reality, as 
little meaning for employers: their needs ‘are not framed 


-~ 


. inept. As Barker observes, i 
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in terms of skills’. To give the concept of a skill any du- 
rability, it is necessary to dress it up as a new, ‘transfer- 
able’ entity. The Further Education Unit has embarked 
on this strategy with great vigour, but the exercise - as 
Paul Grosch demonstrates -will not bear close scrutiny. 
The ‘core skills’ component of the YTS depends on the 
same device, orchestrated in this case by the Institute of 
Manpower Studies; but Ruth Jonathan shows with stardk 


clarity the Emperor still does not appear to have any 
clothes’. 


And the rhetoric of skills is not merely meaning- 
less: it diverts us in a most damaging way from the real 
task, which must be to develop a form of secondary edu- 
cation that will prepare our children, in Golby’s words, 
to become ‘good parents, full members of the commu- 
nity, thinking citizens and critical participants in an 
evolving democracy’. To be sure, that traditional gram- 
mar-school curriculum ill equips them for these tasks; 
but the pre-vocational skills-based curriculum is just as 


i tamounts to little more than 
a retreaded “package’ for slow learners’. 


This is the second consequence of the skills bo- 
nanza-its inherent divisiveness, At a time when cohe- 
sion and communality are so desirable - when the con- 
sequences of social and sectarian divisions are clearer 
than ever, and more harmful than ever - the last thing 
we should be introducing into schools is a form of cur- 
riculum which has repeatedly down itself, whenever it 
has been tried, as one which reinforces distinctions be- 
tween pupils by setting up the ‘practical’ alongside the 
academic’. Yet it is not inconceivable that a least some 
of those involved in this work are well a 


ware of these 
consequences, and see them as desirable. Ranson quotes 
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from an interview with a DES official. 


There has not been selection because we are be- 
ginning to create aspirations which increasingly society 
cannot match. In some ways this points to the success of 
education in contrast to the public mythology which has 
been crated. We have to select: to ration the educational 
opportunities to meet the job opportunities. 


The reference here to the myth that schools have 
failed, when the reverse is demonstrably the case, its in- 
teresting too. And so is the view of another DES official 
interviewed by Ranson: ‘If we have a highly educated 
and idle population we may possibly anticipate more 
serious social conflict. People must be educated once 
more to know their place’. This kind of social thinking, 
so characteristic of the mid-Victorians, hardly squares 
with the public rhetoric of an ‘enterprise culture’. But if 
we should want to stigmatize part of the population by 
offering them an impoverished curriculum, the language 
of ‘vocational preparation’ is the simplest way to do it. 
The de Ville committee’s proposal that a separate voca- 
tional qualification should be offered alongside GCSE 
does nothing to dispel these doubts. Neither does the 
government's determination to buttress the traditional 
grammar-school curriculum for the most ‘academic’ 
pupils by introducing a ‘distinction’ and ‘merit’ category 
into GCSE, and AS level at 18 plus as a further reinforce- 
ment to A-level. 


Inall these ways, skills and vocationalism not only 


deflect us from reinterpreting secondary education: they 
- undermine attempts to give meaning to the notion of a 
common curriculum. But they fail too, as I have sug- 
gested to treat the shortcomings of our industrial per- 
formance. Senker’s study of TVEI concludes that: 
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If is difficult to make a case for technical educa- 

tion in schools on straightforward economic grounds, 

‘Japanese ‘failure’ to incorporate significant elements of 

technical education in school curricula does not seem to 
have impaired their country’s economic performance. 


The point is made more generally in 
Ollerenshaw’s perceptive and authoritative survey of 
education and industry. 


Wherein does any potential threat of manpower 
planning lie? It lies in too narrow or too early special- 
ization in school or in further or higher education in sub- 
ject disciplines which.....do not form a sound or broad 

: enough base for rapidly changing types of employ- 
ment....... It lies in any too-detailed attempts to match 
courses to current employment needs which may later 
collapse.......Itlies in uniformity, it centrally administered 
and adjudicated examination.....It lies in trying to ma- 


nipulate the education system to meet forecast man- 
power requirements. 


What is particularly 
Ollerenshaw’s list is that all these 
health are current policy, 
with other political parti 
foreshorten a broad edu 


interesting about 
threats to industrial 
and some of them are in favour 
es the effect of ‘voc-prep’ is to 


f cation from 11, the new CTCs 
imply a remstatement of the 11-plus, so that it ends at 14 


not 16; the rhetoric of the 15-18 curriculum narrows and 
prematurely specializers; YTS and CPVE both gear the 
post-16 curriculum to current employment needs, 
through their close linkage with industrial training; the 
new GCSE examination at 16-plus will be nationally con- 
trolled through its grade criteria; the manipulation of 
further and higher education to meet currently perceived 
needs is now a major objective of MSC and DES plan- 
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ning as large has noticed? 


The essential point about the huge investments 
in higher education in Japan, Singapore, South Korea and 
the rest is that they are aimed not merely at meeting the 
narrow, cannon-fodder demands for particular techni- 
cal skills; they seek to produced multi-disciplinary 
graduates, ready to handle the kaleidoscopic shifts of 
information-based economics. 


Several observers have noted that government 
policies inclines towards a West German model of edu- 
cation and training. And the political lobby which ar- 
gues that an ‘anti-industrial culture’ exists in Britain - 
which methods such as ‘Education for Capability ‘, with 
its emphasis on the German concept of technique as the 
missing element in our schools, would allegedly elimi- 
nate - draws support from the same source. It is very 
evident that the MSC seeks to move in this direction, for 
the IMS report Competence and Competition took pains 
to emphasis the merits of West German arrangements. 
It need to be said that not only is much of this advocacy 
based ona misconception; it is also the case that the West 
Germans are beginning to doubt whether their model - 
which is, after all, as old as this century - gives them the 
flexibility modern economics needs, and which that of 
Japan clearly possesses. 

In the short terms, German approaches largely 
remove 16-18 year olds from the unemployment regis- 
ter. But their ‘dual system’ links the workplace with a 
broadly-based education in the - a very different matter 
from the improvised offerings of the MSC core skills 
Programme. The Germans have a concept of ‘forma- 
tion’, of combined education and training of the whole 
Person which imposes vastly increased costs upon Ger- 
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industry. German industrialists have come to see 
sprees benefits of this. In the UK training during 
employmentis a low priority on which very small Isums 
are spent. Moreover, British firms area byword for phi- 
listine shortsightedness - even the director of the MSC 
has had to resort to shaming them into some kind of train- 
ing activity. As Clive Seale points out, ‘The CBI positioin 
on the curriculum of the YTS allows little room for lib- 
eral educational principle. 


Itis unlikely that British industry could now find 
the money to finance a German-style ‘formation’ system, 
even if it had the will to do so. And German’ doubts 
about the future efficiency of their system surfaced when, 
at an international conference, their team: 


Spoke of an uphill struggle against the divisive- 
ness of their system, which provides excellent vocational 
education for the majority but cuts them off from the 


academic few...... They voiced fears that neither (group) 
is being prepared for a changing world. 


But the Germans have, of course, made little 
progress towards a system of comprehensive schools; it 


seems sad that rather than build on this national assets, 


we are being urged to support policies which can only 
reinforce divisiveness, 


Whatis less generally known, though, it that tech- 
nique has no place in the German school curriculum. : 
Horner remarks: The alleged “third culture” either does 
not appear at all on the West German secondary school 
curriculum or is merely allotted an entirely marginal po- 
sition. West German industr. 


ial success owes nothing to 
the vocational Strategies bein: 


urged on British schools 
by the MSC, the IEU and the ‘Education for Capability’ 
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movement : ‘Primary and secondary education in the 
Federal Republic of Germany has....stressed the learn- 
ing at school is to be free of all economic ends of pur- 
poses’. This may come as a surprise, enjoined as we are 
- by the 1985 White Paper, Better Schools, that ‘It is vital 
that schools should always remember that preparation 
for working life is one of their principal functions’. 


The reason for this seeming neglect is not that the 
West Germans despise technology: quite the reverse. 
They recognize that it is not only different from science, 
but a demanding intellectual activity for professional 
courses at degree level. Advanced technical education 
in the German Technische Hochschule, as Horner points 
out, differs from that offered in English polytechnics and 
colleges by its freedom from vocational concerns and its 
academic parity with traditional arts and science courses. 
The lesson for us here is clear: nothing to be gained by 
pretending that watered-down, science-linked ‘technol- 
ogy courses 14-16 advance the purpose of either educa- 
tion or industry. 
e Technische Hochschulen are 
now showing their age - aS, indeed, is the divided West 
German system. Now often rechristened as Technische 


nhance their status, growth in engi- 


Universitaten to € f 
neering students has still been outstripped, James 12 
points out, ‘by he growth in students numbers for social 


science an economics’. AS regards British admiration 
for Germany’s dual system, James offers a words of 
warning: 

Unfortunately, there is a large element of myth 
about this picture. The apprenticeship systemisa rather 
odd relic of an odd past, and is far from being a puf- 


pose-built tool to handle the microchip....In short, Ger- 


In any event, th 
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many has been training the young to repair bridges and 
cars ina customer society, but not really to service a tech- 
nical revolution ...... During the past 15 years. Germany 
has lost more jobs than Britain ..... Many Germany fail- 
ure to adjust technical training to new circumstances. 


Yet this ‘odd’ and outdated system seems to mo- 
nopolize the thinking of the government, the MSC and 
the DES. And it is system, with its compliant public 
acceptance of a division of pupils into different catego- 
ties, which derives from a much more authoritarian so- 
ciety than Britain’s. Our political masters seems to have 
forgotten that the idea of the 11-plus eventually become 
SO repugnant to the polity that it was a prime political 
issue. They have forgotten too, that in the 11-16 com- 
mon school linked to the 16-19 territory college we have 


developed our own British solution, and an infinitely 
better one. 


Hse wae such a solution requires an altogether more 
har 


ration for it. There is, though; great virtue in the quite 
different argument that a design-based techno-aesthetic 
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nese schools and the poor educational case for it. 


In technology as in other school there is a con- 
tinuation of purpose once education consideration are 
pushed aside in the urge to be ‘relevant’. Sir keith Jo- 
seph has done much harm with his assertion that. 


What is taught needs to be more obviously appli- 
cable to the real world that the young see and will see 
about them. One very direct example of this approach 
has been the TVEI but the approach needs also to colour 
the primary curriculum, teacher training and examina- 
tions. 

We can agree that the learning encounter devised 
by the teacher must have connectedness with the pupil's 
state of mind; otherwise it will be merely inert, 
decontextualized knowledge of the kind which features 
prominently in the grammar-school curriculum. But the 
test- as Barker’s discussion bears out- is to do both with 
what is taught and how itis taught. Writing an ode toa 
tractor may be very relevant to the real world of a coun- 
try primary school, yet very borning. Discussing dino- 
saurs is quite irrelevant in the modern world, yet can be 
totally enthrilling. This is not to say that content is un- 
important, that only process matters - a view which a 
fashionable but absurd. It is to assert that both matter, 
and both depend on the professional judgement of teach- 
ers rather than imposed and misleading doctrines - 
whether these doctrines emanate from government min- 
ister, captains of industry Of, for the matter, education- 
ist. 


The Joseph doctrine of relevance leads to a fur- 
ther misconception, since it implies that the educational 
encounter is to be derived from an analysis of whatever 
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activity is to be classed as ‘relevant’. Much of the appeal 
of vocationalism stems from its evident preoccupation 
with what is ‘relevant’, but attempts to put pedagogical 
~ flesh on the rhetorical bones inevitably lead to the kind 
of banalities set forth by writers like Charters and Bobbitt 
in the US during, the 1920s. Bode’s masterful annihila- 
tion of this approach should be compulsory reading for 
anyone contemplating it, and certainly for the FLU its 
whole voc-prep’ philosophy, as Paul Grosch makes clear 
is pure Bobbitry, and it is extraordinary that a view of 
education discredited fifty years ago should be so na- 
ively embraced today. Our reluctance to choose politi- 
cians and administrators with a sense of historical per- 
spective means that we often, as taxpayers, indulge them 
in the expensive luxury of making the same mistakes 
again and again. Stone makes this point tellingly, in dis- 
cussing the vocational attack on the liberal tradition of 
Scottish education at the turn of the century: The utili- 
tarians won, of course; and the irony at the end of all 
this should be spelled out; we are now less literate than 
we were in 1900, and I suspect that we have relatively 


fewer skills than we had in 1870, when the educational 
debate got under Way. 


Richard Smith's Study of the DES - funded 
Teacher Education Project shows 


ing the doctrine of ‘reley 
cific items on Sir Keith 


fully wrong-headed docume 
ment of office; certainly the 
course on what is ‘relevant’ to 
evident on every Page. It is th 


nt as his greatest achieve- 
urge to base the training 
classroom experience is 
e great merit of Smith's 
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chapter that it turns the argument of relevance on its 
head. For the shows that attempts to define teaching as 
a series of learnable, relevant skills, far from appealing 
to our common sense, fly in the face of it: 


It is so obvious that personality and character are 
crucially important in teacher that the point would not 
be worth making were it not that too much emphasis on 
skills is effectively a denial of it. 


More generally, we may say that talk of ‘rel- 
evance’ is a superficially beguiling way of dismissing 
education as an instrumental activity. The education of 
teachers is only worth doing if it relates directly to their 
work in classroom; the education of pupils must simi- 
larly relate exclusively to what can be justified as worth 
knowing in the ‘real world’, it is a view dismissive not 
only of education, but also of those who are to be edu- 
cated. For they are viewed not as ends, themselves ca- 
pable of acting as moral agents, and therefore to be 
equipped as such; they are rather means, functionaries 
who will demonstrate their skills in their skills in the 
classroom, pupils who will possess the required range 
of competences. Because it is a diminished view of the 
educational encounter, it lends itself to the reduction- 
ism of skills, and to such futile exercises as the attempt 
to separate skills from knowledge, attitudes and values. 
Wellington’s discussion is helpful here; and it should be 
noted that the HMI ‘Red Book’ series while showing an 
admirable concern for a broad core ‘entitlement curricu- 
lum’ 11-16, entirely misses the point of such a programme 
by insisting that it can be fragmented in this way. The 
same tedious litany of ‘knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
Values’ is prominentin other HMI publications and con- 
firms one’s suspicious that senior HMI have succeumbed 
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to the virus technocraticus managerialis. The cure is long 
and painful Fortunately most teachers are immune. 


Their immunity is guaranteed by their implicit 
understanding that education is more than a collection 
of competencies: it is, in Oakeshott’s phrase, about help- 
ing pupils to make something of themselves’. The en- 
terprises of education is not primarily to do with knowl- 
edge, and it is unfortunate that HMI, in their ‘Red Book’ 
prescriptions, have allowed epistemology to dominate 
their thinking. Of course content matters, and it needs 
to be broadly based if pupils are to acquire the capacity 
to act rationally; but itis only a means to this end, which 
depends primarily on the art of judgement. Education 
is essentially a practical and moral enterprises, and we 
can endorse Smith's conclusion; It looks as though “vir- 
tues” rather than “skill” should be at the heart of our 
conception of a good teacher’; and there is a symmetry 
between teacher and taught; teachers need to be moral 


agents in order that their pupils should learn how te be- 
come moral agents too. 


, Golby’s point in his opening chapter is on all fours 
with this views schools is primarily about the virtues of 
the considered line. And one might add, with Socrates, 
that ‘the unexamined life is not work the living’. Educa- 
tion, in language of skills and vocationalism, no more 
addresses these moral principles than it does in the gram- 
mar-school language of knowledge and examinations. 
To substitute skill for knowledge is only to pass from 
one side to the other of the same counterfeit coin. Nei- 
ther a purely vocational not a purely epistemological 


approach can constitute a basis for an educational 
programme. 
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From the evidence discussed here, however, it 
would appear that the two approaches beget each other: 
the 1943 Norwood report's division into the academic 
on the one hand, and the technical and practical on the 
other, might perhaps the regarded as the acceptance of 
the inevitable. Each is parasitic on the other: the aca- 
demic curriculum leading to GCSE bears a symbolic re- 
lationship with the vocational curriculum leading to a 
form of CPVE at 16-plus. This innate bipartism has been 
accurately captured by Sir Keith Joseph. 


A balance has to be achieved between the values 
of the broad liberal tradition on the one hand, and the 
tradition of useful education on the other....I do not de- 
plore this (liberal ) tradition at all it is vital for the pres- 
ervation and enrichment of our culture....But I do de- 
plore the one-sidedness and dominance of that tradition. 


So de we, in this book; but to suppose that some 
mix of the ‘old humanist tradition, with the ‘industrial 
training’ model will produce sound ‘public education’ 
(to use Raymond Williams's terms) is like trying to make 
yoghourt from stirring chalk and cheese. 


The tragedy of construing the secondary curricu- 


lum in this way is that it commits us to a sterile and 


misconceived dualism: our children are to be yoked for 
ever alongside each other in an unnecessary and destruc- 
tive misalliance, like characters in a Greek tragedy. As 
wellington reminds us, Huxley had the vision half acen- 
tury ago to perceive this, and argues that ‘technical edu- 
cation should become more liberal, and academic edu- 
cation a more adequate preparation for everyday life’. 


Huxley was surely right to point towards a single, 


unified from of curriculum which could learn from the 
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errors of the two malformations. But to believe that his 
unity cab be achieved by more of one and less of the 
other misses the point that neither ingredient is equal to 
the task. Furthermore, it is to suppose that we should 
seek some kind of blend, when what is really need edis 
a fresh synthesis. Education as an ethical and political 
enterprise - and secondary education for all for life in 
modern society cannot settle for less-must address pre- 
cisely those practical and moral issues which inspired 
the Greeks to invent liberal education. It is our pecu- 
liarly British tragedy that we fostered, in the last cen- 
tury a perverted form of liberal education under the 1904 
Regulations for grammar schools. Instead of preparing 
pupils, as Aristotle had argued, for the active task of the 
moral agent, the curriculum esteemed knowledge as non- 


negotiable and absolutely determined, to fit them for the 
passive role of the moral judge. 


But it is of the essence of liberal education that it 
must be reinterpreted in every age, and it is precisely 
this task which we must address ourselves to now. AS 
Golby has pointed out, our obsession with skills and 
vocationalism is incompatible with educational concerns, 
and has diverted us from these important matters. It 
has led to official publications invested with central au- 


thority, yet offering ‘no dis i 4 t 
design’. It led to 5 cernible view of curriculum 
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nomically unsound approach to manpower planning. 


Much of this lost ground cannot be recovered. But 
if we can recover our vision of liberal education, and 
place a concept of the virtues at the heart of the school 
curriculum, we can turn out present uncertainties and 
tribulations to good account. There will be no easy an- 
swers; much discussion and deliberation he head. But 


we can no longer evade the task. 
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